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SPECTATOR readers are invited 


to remember the urgent claims of 
appeals 


the institutions whose 
aprear below 
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CANCER 


HOSPITAL 


(FREE) 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 3. 


(Incorporated under Royal Charter.) 
No Letters, No Payments, 


THE FIRST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON 
FOR CANCER 
SOLELY DEVOTED BOTH ‘TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 
Fully equipped and specially staffed. 
A certain number of beds are pro- 


vided for advanced cases, who are 
kept comfortable and free from pain. 


AN URGENT APPEAL IS MADE FOR 


£150,000 


Building Extensions, the first part 
which will be wards for “ middle 
patients who can contribute 
towards their cost, 


AND ALSO FOR RADIUM. 


Bankers—Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, W.C. 2. 
Secretary—J. Courtney Buchanan, C.B.E, 


for 
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PRINCESS MARY’S 
VILLAGE HOMES, 


ADDLESTONE, SURREY. 
The Management would be very grateful for 
gifts towards the maintenance and education 
of those children in the Homes for whom no 
grants of any kind are received. 
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— BARN ARDO’S Unhappy little ones 
HOMES 





Will yeu help this Baby 


and his many brothers and sisters 
Nearly 


8,000 


? 


children being supported. 


Will you send 


AN EASTER GIFT 
f 


10/- 


to feed one child for ten days ? 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s 
and crossed, may be 
sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 22 Sarnante 


Homes Food Fund,’ 


House, Stepney Causeway, London, 


E.1 
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OU read of shocking cruelty 
to defenceless children. Your 


heart goes out to the litt 
victims. 


that the 


! 
e 


Has it occurred to you 


N-S-P-C-C 


in championing these little one 


s, 


is but expressing your sentiments? 


" HELP IS CONSTANTLY NEEDED 


is average cost 


of aiding 


L five children. 
Please send an Easter Gift NOW to 
WILLIAM ¥. ELLIOTT, Director, 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PRE- 


VENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, 


London, 


W.C.2 








Victory House, Leicester Sq.. 
REAL HELP 


rox DOGS 


We help over 200 dogs a day at “~~ Free 
Clinics for poor people’s animals. 

only a small part of our work in defence of 
dogs from = suffering. Why not I t 


THE NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE 
LEAGUE, Victoria Station House, S.W.1? 








ROYAL SAILORS’ RESTS. 


Portsmouth and Devonport. 


Your kind support and sympathy is asked t 
enable the Trustees to carry en the Temperane 
and Gospel Work at home and abroad.—-Hon. 
Treasurer, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 








ERADICATE DISEASE 


by subscribing to the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race 
PLEASE SEND A SPECIAL DONATION to 
Secretary, 283, Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 











All Lovers of Animals end pee 





THE OLDEST ANIMAL 














THE CHIEF SECRETARY, R.S.P.C.A, 


DONATIONS 


R.S.P.C. A. 


(Royal Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals) 


j PROTECTION SCCIETY IN THE WORLD AND THE 
ENGLAND EMPLOYING A LARGE STAFF OF INSPECTORS QUALIFIED BY SPECIAL 
ING TO DETECT CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


ONLY ONE IN 


TRAIN- 





in support of this national and humane work should be sent to: 


105 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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After all, are the 
books read ? 


The Rev. N. P. Grubb, of the Heart of Africa 
Mission, tells of a woman who read the Ngala version 
of St. Mark’s Gospel. She afterwards visited relatives 
in a remote hamlet and taught a young man to read, 
who after three months presented himself for baptism. 
Later, 26 converts were reported. This result was 
entirely apart from the direct influence of any white 
teacher. 


The Bible Society has printed 22,500 copies of the 
Ngala New Testament for the use of five Missionary 
Societies working in an area reaching from the Nile to 
the Congo. 





African languages in which the Bible Society has 
published or circulated the Holy Scriptures number as 
follows : — 

Bibles ae or 28 

New Testamenis ... 50 

Portions ae cia ae 


———— 


200 





The Committee earnestly appeals for the urgently 
needed increase of income to maintain and extend the 
work. 
Please send a gift to the Secretaries, 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 























MYSTERY/ 


~a secret blend 
of rare tobaccos! 





LAMBERT & BUTLER *¢ 








MIXTURE 


ORIGINAL Voi?" SCOTT BLEND Vo? 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND PresipeEnt—Tue Most Hon, Tur 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY, MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C 


ndent; Danret F., Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 
THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 


pleasure grounds. oluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. t contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. here is an Operating 


Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, and Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 


Me li. 


le Superint 











grounds with a separate 
boarders can be admitted. 


Scotch 


and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratories for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. 
MOULTON PARK. 
Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 


meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 


seaside 


seashore, 


At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further parti 
(Telephone: No. 56 Northampton), 
appointment, 


apply to the Medical 
who can be 


Superintendent 
seen in London by 
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THE GRAMO-RADIOPHONE. 


In one compact cabinet of magnificent design, - 
the Gramo-Radiophone combines the famous 
Bowyer-Lowe Screened Vox Populi Three Wireless 
Receiver and an Electrical Reproducing Gramo- i 
phone. You can now enjoy at will the finest 
recorded music, or the cream of the wireless 
programmes, with a fidelity of reproduction such 
as you never thought possible. The Gramo- } 
Radiophone is simple to operate for either type of 
music, and with records there is actually less wear 
from the electrical pick-up than from a needle | 
and soundbox. Hy 


PRICE COMPLETE - £39 


Or £8 10s. down and ten monthly payments of i 


10s. — 























Send for illustrated 
literature of 
Bowyer-Lowe 
Radio - Gramo- 
phones and Wire- 
less Receivers. 


BOWYER-LOWE CO. LTD. (Dept. P), 
RADIO WORKS, LETCHWORTH. 
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THE HOLLOW-GROUND SAFETy ™“ 


No other safety-razor has 





such a fine blade as the 

Rolls Razor, and no other 

razor keeps itself in such 
fine condition. 


ROLLS RAZOR 


Razor Sets 21/- and 27/6. Soap Bow! 3/6. 
Bowl Refill 2/-. Shaving Cream 1/3. 
Manufactured by 
Rolls Razor (1927), Ltd., London, 


STROPS AND HONES ITSELF 
@ 


N.W.2. 

















PLAYER’S 
White Label 
Navy Mixture 


—smoke it for achange—you 
won’t want to change again. 


20z. POCKET TIN 1/10 


N.M. 412. 
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Now drive a Straight Eight that costs less than most Sixes! 
Now drive the car sensation of the year! Now drive the 


Hillman! 
Enjoy the smoothness, the speed, the acceleration, the 
comfort —that only a Straight Eight can give! Enjo; 
paying less than £500 for it! Hundreds of pounds less 
than ever you thought a Straight Eight must cost. 
But first of all enjoy a demonstration run — free of all 
charge or obligation. Write us to arrange it with your 
local dealer—and to send you the Hillman Straight 
Eight catalogue. Write to-day! The Hillman Motor 
Car Co. Ltd., Coventry. World Exporters: Rootes 
itd.. Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


, /rourreeny, 


f STRAIGHT © 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS. 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


Fe Full Particulars Apply te 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 
@TLANTIC HOUSE, MOORGATE, ECs © AMERICA MOUSE, COCKBPUR STREET, 8.75 
COREE, WATER SIPFET, LIVERPOOL. 

@L20 Af BIRMINGHAM, MANCEESTER, Gh4sOOW “@ BOUTHAMPICR 


Las] 
SRT SS AO Soc ans ao ao ao asas as asaasal sales al atae as 
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Kx Ep. 
/iNHALANTS. 

quickly and safely breaks up a 
cold in the head. Simply 
breathe the germicidal vapouyy 

from your handkerchief 

First thing every morning All Chemisty 

= pf A Sa 2/- & 3/s 

THOMAS KERFOOT & Co, Lid, 




















2 drums of Colas! 


The following letter refers to a COLAS 
Drive. It speaks for itself. 


“ You may be interested to hear what a wonderful 
success the COLAS is on my drive. The drive slopes 
down from the road to the house and is overhung 
with big trees, and was always soft and wet, and my 
car being large and heavy, ploughed it up cvery time 
she went over it. I spent over twenty pounds on the 
drive last year, and this year the builder said the 
only thing to do was to have it all up again and 
make a new foundation. However, I thought I 
wou'd try COLAS first, and now the drive is per- 
fectly hard and firm, and in spite of these late heavy 
ratns the car makes no impression on it—and this 
only at the cost of two drums of COLAS !” 


Write to Estates ( H. ) Dept. 
for 24-page Booklet and Prices 


COLAS PRODUCTS LIMITED 
Foreign Rights : Asphalt Cold Mix, Limited 
38-39 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


Associated Companies throughout the world 




















Happy Mortal! he who knows 
Pleasure which a Pipe bestows; 
Curling Eddies climb the Room, 
Wafting round a mild Perfume. 


Isaac Hawkins Browne 1736 





The Supreme Jobacco 





NOW ALSO IN 202bo% SKET TINS AT oe 


BEB lssved by The Imperial Tobacco Compeny (of Great Britain and lre 


—$—$—$— 

















THE 
LARGEST 
— IN 


FUNDS EXCEED =. - - ° 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - 


IS THE 
ASSURANCE 
BRITISH 
AND TRANSACTS 


LIFE, FIRE, BURGLARY, 


THE 





HIEF OFFICE - HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E 


MARINE 


end all other classes of General Insurance 


PRUDENTIAL 


COMPANY 
EMPIRE 


» a 


£200,000,000 
£280,060,000 


15,700 ln Marine and Regular Army. 








THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA.” TRAINING SHIP 


exists to give poor boys ana girls a chance in life 
and to help them to become goed and useful men 4 
and women. & 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


have joined the Royal Navy, 


boys have heen assisted to emigrate or 


9,800 
3,540 forvie, sani 


Turin Majesties 


obtain civil employment. 
trained for domestic 


rue KING 


Patrons: AND OUEEN, 
H.R... Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles, 
hiseup-Marsuat H.R.H, ‘Tie Duke oF CONNAUGHT. 
President: H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wares, K.G. 
Chairman and /reasurer: 
FRANCI Clayton, Esq. 

Deputy Chairman; Lorp Daryncton. 
Chairman ~f “ Arethusa” Committee: 
Hiowson F. Devitt, Esg 
Secretary: F. Weian Pevry, A.F.C. 





164 SHAFTESBURY AV., LONDON. W.C. 2. 
"TR fator 
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THE ACETYLENE CORPORATION, LTD. 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 





are now obtainable 


ing a ¢'* = per pair 


CLACE 


Nd NARROW. 
{ OM, & BROAD 





s a proved succe for over ov years; thousanas ot tully 
estify to its merits, 
eficiency combined with simplicity are its great advan- 
t and diffusive quality make it an ideal illuminant 
of all sizes from 6 ue thts upwards 5 i and work 
y part of the country, fully guarantees 
Full Parti aa } mates Free. 





A Smart Shoe at a Fair Price. 


For over 100 years our firm has manufactured 


shoes at ye lowest — titive prices. 


“ORES 3 SHOES 


for GENTLEMEN 






TAN 
CALF. 


to obtain locally. + to us for further particulars: 
POCOGCK BROTHERS, LIMITED, 
235 Southwark Bridge Road, LONDON, S.E. 1. 














BOILERS 


AND BEESTON RADIATORS 


FOR CENTRAL HEATING. 


Will thoroughly warm your house and save 
half the fuel as compared with open fires. 


—— a 
‘ 


10lbs. of fuel. 


Burns slowly through 
the night without 
attention. 


All Heating Engineers 
supply and fix. 


WRITE FOR 1928 BOILER 

CATALOGUE, WuHicu IN.- 

CLUDES ALL THE LATEST 
TYPES, 





Can easily be stoked by a lady. 


THE BEESTON BOILER CO., Lid., 
BEESTON, NOTTS. 


EXIMBITING IDEAL HOWE EXUIBITION, OLYMPIA, FEB. 26 TO 
MAKCH 23. GROUND FLOOR, MAIN HALL, 























Every room will be 
comfortably heated at 
a cost of 2d. per 
day, or approximately 


To Owners of Antiques. 


SI Philly DA 


Mi. New Pond. Me /] 


wishes to ba for prompt cash large or 
small quantities at full market value 
any specimens of the following: 

Old French Silver, Old German Silver, Old 
Silver, Old English Silver and 
Sheffield Plate, Old Miniatures, Old Gold 
Boxes, Old Enamels in Gold, Old-fashioned 


or Coloured Stone Jewellery, 


Large Old Pearls, Old Paste and Marcasite 
Jewels, Fine Old Watches and Clocks, and 
all Antique Gold and Silver Objects. 




















The Encyclopedia Britannica 
LATEST (13th) EDITION, NEW, 


at a Remarkable Reduction. 





ec, Kipling 


ralsworth D> La Ma ison, Whitman, 





A Thirty-five Volume Set, Ree me in har ges ‘including the Elevent 
Twe Editi 3. issued 1922) and 
e latest Edit on (3 vols 35 le it l 
er, published at £72 10s. Od. In led 1s a 
constructed to occupy the leas ) 1 ¢ space 
' ith boo “£32. te paid 
R 
ALSO A SET, 32 vols., Cambridge Issue printed on India paper, 
ee? oth Edition Publishe it £43 2s 6d 
m1 w col , ae reas ead 
I both anne Def “ld Payment 
he “vr 466, 
aor W ( LY ‘ 


—— 








MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


red to purchase, at the prices indic | below 
E ihe llowing t editio 
, Villa Rubei locelvn, From the Four Winds, 
Man of Property, each £3 Hardy, Tess 
bervilles, £25; Wessex Poems, £5; Poems 
ind Present, £6; any 3 ne novels, prices according 
Light that Failed, £ First and Second 
ks, £25: Douglas, South Wind, £10; Coppard, 
3: McFee, Letiers of an Ocean Tramp, £6; De 
rt ¢ | ! Sy 
inv first ed S la ‘ ig 


DAVIS & ORIOLI 


MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. L. 
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You can become a 


Really Good Linguist 


in a few weeks 












Test this FREE— — 


on any Gramophone 


To be able to wander through Europe, independent of } : 


guides and interpreters; to talk business with foreigners 


in their own tongue; to take up a volume by Flaubert or | : 
Feuchtwanger, Ibanez or d’Annunzio, and to read Jt in } : 


the original with ease and delight—that is the power 
which Linguaphone Language records offer you. 


So successful has this wonderful method proved 
that over 1,000 Universities and Schools are 
using it—and every day sees thousands more 
people studying by Linguaphone at home. 


You may have no apparent “ gift for languages ”; but by 
the Linguaphone method you can learn in a few weeks 
to speak and read even such a difficult language as 
Russian—and to speak it with a perfect native accent. 


Write to-day for 24-page Book | 
and WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


24 hours’ Study by Linguaphone will give you an entirely 
new conception of what “ learn- = 
ing a language” can mean. The 
rapidity, the case, the fascina- 


| LINGUAPHONE 
| COURSES IN: 


tion of this unique method must || French German |; 
be experienced to be realised. | Spanish Italian | 
Write to day for the Free 24 page | Russian Dutch | 
Book, which gives full details | Irish English | 


and will enable you to get a com 
plete Linguaphone Course for a 
week's trial in vour own home. 


She JINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


: TO THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
: 471 Napier House, 27 High Holborn, : 
London, W.C.1. : 


| Persian Chinese 
Afrikaans Esperanto 


Post this Coupon 
TO-DAY 


or if in London call 
for a personal demon- 
stration at our Head 
Branch, 24-27 High 
Holborn, or at 30 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. 1, or 


90 Gracechurch Street 











1929 
CRUISES 
BY ss‘ARANDORA 
Shu List Word tx Ocean Travel’ 


TO NORWEGIAN FJORDS SPITZBERGEN 
NORTH CAPE, ETC. 
JUNE 15, JUNE 29, JULY 13,AUG3, AUGI7 


From 20gns for I3 days. 
TO MOROCCO, DALMATIA,CYFPRUS 
MAJORCA,CRETE, ALGIERS, EGYPT 


THE HOLY LAND, ETC. 
SEPT.7, OCT.5, NOV. 2,NOV. 23, DEC.21 


From 42gns for 20days 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent St.London SW1 
or Principal Tourist 
Agents 
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Spring, 
the Painter! 


“When spring unlocks the flowers to paint 
the laughing soil.” 
HEBER (1783-1826). 


Spring, with little breezes, paints roses 01 
the merry cheeks of children, and showers 
brilliant blossoms on their pathway. Spring 
is full of promises of life and progress. Spring 
finds us, at the Alexandra Orphanage, on the 
threshold of another school term, with three 
hundred and fifty little buds in various stages 
of opening. We want to tend them carefully, 
these little flowers of childhood; to train 
them to grow straight and upright, with 
nothing to mar the freshness of their colours. 
These fatherless boys and girls depend on us 
for guidance and sustenance. Will you help ? 
Make this Easter not only a time of remem 
brance of a Glorious Resurrection, but a time 
of renewed hope for the Widow and the 
Fatherless. Send an Easter Gift to the 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 
Treasurer : 
LORD MARSHALI 


Offices 
73 Cheapside, London, E.( 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS OF THE ‘“‘SPECTATOR.” 
The new address of the Sprcravor’s Editorial, 
Publishing, and Offices is: 

99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Museum 1721 


Advertising 


Telephone : (5 lines). 


Correspondents are eq sted to addrese all future communications 


to 99 Gower Street 


SPECTATOR costs Thirty Shillings per 
mum, tneluding postage, to any part of the world. The Srrcraror 
1 registered as a Ne wap per. The Postage on this issue is: Inland 


J ’ 4 
‘ Foreign Ved , Canada ld. Net Nales, 921,434 COPNES UM" ekly. 


1 Subseriplion to the 


Signed articles , ot necessarils Tk t ews f 
/ { u no ? ardy represen the views of the 





News of the Week 


ine . - F 
| HERE have been so many false promises of industrial 


revival that anyone who is sure of prosperity now 


ismore contidence than we protess tohave. Even the 

iT spokesmen of the great Banks have, at least once, 
ved theie public. It does seem, however, that the 
ASO 0 pefulness are now more distinct and solid 
heen since the great reversal of industrial 

came in 1921 The marked reduction in 

mployed, the improvement in heavy 

building. coal, iron and steel), and the 

the national revenue which has 


the Budget, given 


Mr. Churchill a surplus, all tell the tale. This 
condition of affairs ought to be, and we sincerely hope 


sainec 


will be, a tremendous help to Mr. Baldwin at the General 
Election. 
x * * x 


signs will so 


We trust that the present favourable 


multiply before the end of May that Mr. Baldwin’s 
name will be associated with coming if not existing 
prosperity. After all, everybody knows that though 


reasonably constructive schemes and various palliatives 
may do something for the increase of employment, the 
only true and profitable cure for unemployment is 
such a rush of orders to the factories that unemployment 
The Vorning Post of Monday : 


in describing the present good signs, said that in the last 


automatically cures itsell. 


six months one hundred and forty-two collieries had been 
More than 5,000,000 tons of 
Or COUrSse, the cold weather accounted 


reopened, coal are being 
sold every week. 
for some of this increase, but by no means for all, even 
if we the the weather the 
freezing up of coal-carrying ships in Northern Europe. 
The fact is that British coal mines have been gradually 
In August, 1928, according to 


include in results ol cold 


winning back markets. 
the Morning Post, the number of miners employed was 
893,700; this week it is 920,100. 

* x * * 


Kor the first time in seven years shipping is on the 


up grade. Shipowners are shrewd judges of distant 
markets. One interesting point mentioned by the 


Morning Post is that last year the home production of 
motor spirit amounted to about 33,000,000 gallons — 
more than twice the quantity produced two years before. 
Clearly if this rate of increase is continued, or, as we 
hope, improved upon, there will be a rival to foreign 
affect the price of the 
latter, besides providing a new guarantee of stability 
for British coal fields. The derating of industry will be 
of immense benefit to 
back to prosperity has definitely begun. 
ment may become accelerated out of all proportion to 


petrol which will considerably 


manufacturers when the swing 


A slow move- 


the new stimulus provided. Already it is said that the 
lowering of railway freights, which has come into operation 


had a distinet influence 


hefore the other derating. has 


on production, 


* * * a 
More elections all over the world hieave been Won by 
prosperity than by any other cause. People have a 
natural tendency to say, Let's lesve well alone. We 
might upset everything by making a change.’ It was to 


this tendency in America that Mr. Coolidee owed so much. 
There was little chance for the Democrats so lone as the 
Party We are th 


We hold the magic secret Surely 


could say party of 


Republican 


prosperity, you are 


not going to be so mad as to take desperate chances 
that somebody else will by style to do bette Such 
reasons as this for not sw Lpoprunay horse whi Vou mm 
crossing a stream may be called | th who distik 
them pusillanimous and materi tie, but, fo Lot haat 
they it founded on hone 
experien Thy yer eu " 
perity ! conlick i 
ur Tih \\ 
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by a Government with an entirely new set of economic 
beliefs, there is bound to be a vast disturbance of these 
conditions. 

* ** * * 

On Tuesday the Anglo-American, Anglo-Persian, and 
Shell-Mex Oil Companies answered the Prime Minister's 
request for an explanation of the recent increase of 2}d, 
They point out that even with 


in the price of petrol. 
after allowing for the 


this increase the price of petrol 
duty—is lower than at any time in the past ten years, 
except in the period April{1927,to February, 1929. In 
that period Russian Oil Products sold petrol in Great 
Britain at prices * far below its world value.” ‘The three 
companies had to meet this competition or to withdraw 
in some degree from business. The agreement with 
the Russian company in February, 1929, merely permitted 
a return to a level of world prices. They go on to say 
that prices in the Guif of Mexico— the * centre of gravity ” 
in the petroleum industry— are the basis of world values, 
and they give figures to show that in the different cir- 
cumstances the price of petrol in Great Britain now 
corresponds to that of petrol in America. ; 
* * x ~ 


We are bound to say that the three companies have 
made out a pretty good case, but that was what we 
expected. It would really be much better if motorists 
did not cultivate, as they sometimes seem inclined to do, 
The 4d. duty on petrol is indispensable 
Not everybody, of course, 


a class interest. 
for the derating scheme. 
can hope indirectly to recover this addition to the price, 
but a great many people may fairly hope to do so, Every- 
body will gain by the increased prosperity of the country, 
For the rest, the right way to protect the interests of 
motorists is to promote such challenges to would-be 
petrol monopolists as would prevent any monopoly 
This 
sending weeping deputations to the Prime Minister, but 
by developing the by-products of the British coal mines, 


frem becoming a danger. can be done, not by 


by the use of pulverized coal for ships— an extraordinarily 


promising method and by organizing pressure on the 
monopolists such as motorists themselves can bring 


to bear in various familiar ways. 


* * st * 
All the world mourns Marshal Foch, the greatest of 
modern soldiers, whose name will be imperishably 
connected with the victory of the Allies in the War. 


He had the genius to see his profession steadily and to 


see it whole. The war of his day never gave him such 
opportunities as were seized by a Marlborough or a 
Napoleon ; most of the time from 1914— 18 the * frozen ” 
military conditions forbade the strategy of manocuvre. 
Yet Foch applied a passion of thought to his problems 
and it was by this that he triumphed. He never doubted 
that moral superiority to the enemy was the precious 
He would quote “* There’s nothing cither right 
but thinking makes it so.” He 


responsible for the exaggerated aggressiveness of the 


secret. 
or wrong, Was not 
French assaults early in the War, but when his time 
mind had learned 
Ilis 
bination of careful planning and vehemence in execution 
was perfect. It 
British colleagues recognized his pre-eminence and that 
when Lord Milner proposed that Marshal Foch should 
command most of the Allied front Lord Haig insisted 
that the new command should include the whole front. 


came he proved that his student 


everything from the mistakes then made. com- 


is gratifying to remember that his 


* * ¥ % 
At the end of last week Kine Alfonso siened decrees 
which make us almost despair of a peaceful solution of 
the 


Spain’s political mamdy. As a punishment for 


students’ strike, with which, in respects, tl 
academic body was found to be in sympathy, the Gov: 


ment has closed the University of Madrid until October, 


many 


1930, and inflicted similar penalties on several provincial 
universities and the chief “ technical schools ~ in Madrid 


4 


and Barcelona. Roval Commissions are to investicate 


the causes of the agitation, and in the meantime to take 
the the 


students’ recognized leader, Sehor Sbert, 


over control of offending institutions. ‘The 
! 


i 
has been dep 4 
i t 


of all civil rights without a hearing -a step which can 
only add to the unpopularity of the Dictatorship abroad, 
since this young man was at last attempting to « 

an organized student body worthy to take its pla in 


the International Federation of University Students 


* x * Pe 
Many of the students in Madrid com* from 
parts of the Peninsula, and their parents will ha ty 


bear all the expense of the transfer to some provin-ial 
university. The Dictator makes special referen to 
the disgraceful conduct of girl students, and sugests 
that he will have to reconsider the question of ¢ r 
them facilities to enter the liberal professions. — This 
is only one of many signs that the Church is using General 


Primo de Rivera to cripple modern education. Al 
exactly a hundred years ago the despot, Fernando VIT., 
closed the 


assured the 


universi 
King that it 


under. ecclesiastical pressure 


though indeed one of them 


was innocent of the ~ vice of thinking.” 


“ x “ 

More than two-thirds of the delegates are att Ty 
the third National Congress of the Kuomintang, which 
opened on Friday, March 15th. Since the publication 
of the Organic Law last October, providing for a ¢ | 
Political Council and five Yuans, or Councils ) f 
the various organs and Departments of State, N 
has been reorganizing its machinery, and in p 
discarding methods borrowed from Russia. ‘The p: 
Congress demonstrates, however, that, as in R 
the “dictatorship of the party” is a fait accomp It 
is admitted that the elections were “ contr Se | 
Feng Yu-hsiang has resigned from his post as Mi r 
of War, and his movement of troops is causing 
unpleasant rumours as to his int ions. G 
Chiang Kai-shek may contrive to keep the j 
he must determine to what extent the Ccntral Gov : 
ment can be true to its principles and vet give sat 4 
tion to the discontcuted Provineial leaders. The ciitive 
Government Council of Hunan resigned last week. as 
a protest against the treatment of their colleag } 
hel forced Chiang Kai-shek’s representative to retin 

* “ # * 

Promiment South Africans in the Cape Provine 
justifiably protested against General Hertzog’s N: 
Repre sentation Bill. We record else where th hi t 
of the native franchise in South Africa. It is evi t 
that the Government's proposals for separate electoral 
representation as between whites and negroes are, in 


substance, identical with those of the original Coninis 
sion, but this does not make the proposals right, or prove 
that the situation in the Cape is an anomaly which most 


be ironed out for the sake of a smooth surface throughout 
the Union. Elementary considerations of justice aul 
decency must take precedence of political conveniciee. 
* % * a 
The true line of policy is indicated in the Mau tots 


system of the League, the principles of which, nam ly, 
trusteeship for the natives, have been accepted as € 
basis of Imperial policy. One sentence in the South 
African protest is peculiarly appropriate-—* The impurt- 
ance of the Cape system is that it opens to the developed 
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_ coer 
native the door to full citizenship in his own country.” We are so anxious to see American money, of which 


| 
that principle all who have 
at heart should take 
harm than good is 
South Africa’s 


On 
the best interests of the Dominion at 


(The italics are ours.) 
their stand. Incidentally, more 
caused at the moment by associating 
problem with Great Britain’s dilliculties in 
Lord Olivier and others 
the mecting of the Anti- 
We may usefully take note 


Kenya - 
cognate though they are —as 
seemed so anxious to do at 
Slavery Society on Monday 

of the sharp reply by the High Commissioner for South 
Africa, who made a point of being present. 

x: x x * 

‘he revision of the articles of the World Court justifies 
the hope that the United States will at last be able 
to adhere to the Court. The 
hitherto joined the Court was that the other members 
chief of which was 


reason why she has not 


could not accept her conditions, the 
that the Court must not give an advisory opinion touch- 
ing “any dispute in which the United States had or 
daimed an interest ’ without first obtaining her consent. 
med to be 
Recently, however, the United 


This, on the face of it, se an American demand 
fora privileged position. 
States has explained that she wants no sort of privilege, 
hut feels that she is at a disadvantage through having 
no vote in the Council or the Assembly of the League. 
As it is out of the question that she should surmount 
that by the another 
procedure is When an advisory opinion 
s asked from the Court the Secretary-General of the 
If the 
will then be an 


disadvantage joining League, 


proposed. 
League is to inform the American Government. 
American Government 
xchange of views between the organ of the League 
nd the American Government. 
of the Court must 
ny request for an advisory opinion, and the American 


SO wishes there 
Moreover, the Registrar 
inform the American Government of 


(overnment will then have the right of securing a short 


delay for consideration. 

me * * * 
On Wednesday, in the House of Lords, the third reading 
{the Local Government Bill was carried. The Govern- 


nt introduced interesting 
the relations between County Councils and local voluntary 
As the Bill stood, consultation between the 
question of accommoda- 
tion. Under the amendment, the consultations may be 
sed for deciding also upon the treatment. The reason 
hy Mr. Chamberlain did not originally provide for this 
wider consultation was that he feared that the hospitals 
vould resent Apparently the hospitals 
id not see a wider consultation in that light, and in the 


an amendment governing 
spitals, 
two parties was limited to the 


interference. 


ircumstances the amendment is a great improvement. 
** * ~ * 

Our City Editor has written elsewhere about the 
roposal of the General Electric Company to prevent 
foreigners from buying its new shares, and its remarkable 
hange of policy at the last moment, in response to 
American protests. This is a matter of public interest, 
the significance of which extends far beyond the Stock 
Exchange. It is intelligible that 
should wish to maintain British control, but this end 
thould never have been sought by, in effect, telling 
that they had not the rights 

No hint of this procedure had 


British companies 


American shareholders 


{ ordinary shareholders. 


een given to Americans when they invested their 
toney. They therefore naturally said to the company, 
‘You are offering shares at about 13s. below their 
arket value to British shareholders only. The market 
value of the shares has been created with the help 
tf our money. You are arbitrarily making a present 


is) one 


group of your shareholders at our expense.” 





there is a welcome 


for the 


superfluity, flowing into Great Britain 


rescue and expansion of industry, that we regard 


any action which amounts to the declaration ‘* No 
American money wanted here!” as a disastrous error 
in policy. 

“ 2 x x 


It has been officially announced that Prince George 


is giving up active work in the Navy, in order to be 
attached temporarily to the Foreign Office. At a Civil 
Service dinner on Mon lay Prince George said, “*I am 
the first member of my family to be attached to the 
Civil Service.” The precedent is only another of those 
wise departures which are continually proving the 
adaptability to modern needs of the King and the whole 
toval Family. It used to be thought natural for Royal 
Princes to serve only in the fighting Services ; nowa lays 


that limitation secms much less natural—indeed 


natural, 


ull- 
* * * * 


The discoveries of the Oxford Expediti m to Ur “of 
the Chald« es,” were described by Mr. C. Leonard Wo ley 


in the Times of last Saturday. The expedition has 
established the existence of human occupation dating 
back to 5000 B.c. The geological strata indicate that 


ol 


tremendous 


all but a small element 


submerged 


1000 and 3000 B.c. 
the inhabiting race were by a 
flood. Alluvial deposits sh Ww that the low-lying parts 
of the island were buried, perhaps more than onei 


between 


’ 
under huge layers of clay before and after the culmination 
of The 
tolerably certain that the flood of Genesis was historical. 
indeed the first pe 
included the flood story. 
2 * % * 
Mr. Stephen Walsh, who died at Wigan last Saturday, 
Trade Union leader in the best tradition. He 
worked his way up from the bottom by shrewdness and 
and became Vice-President of the 
He had little interest 
2 of Soci probably 


Sumerian civilization. discoveries make it 


The Sumerians were yple whose legends 


was a 


force of character, 
Miners’ Federation. 
in the political 
thought, like most of the 
to-day, that the sooner the Labour Party is free from 
this unnatural alliance, the better for the workers, the 
Mr. Walsh was a strong supporter 
the War. 


Labour Government of 


or no 
and 


tlicent leaders of the 


panac alism, 


int workers 


party, and the country. 


of Conscription during 


His appointment as 
Minister of War in the 1924 was 
a surprise, but he won golden opinions for his tact and 
understanding. 
" - * . 

The Australians unquestionably earned their victory 
in the last of the Test Matches. At the opening of the 
season it might have been thought that Australian 
cricket was in one of its rare declines, but the young 
men are coming on and they are yet to have their day. 
The common verdict upon cricket without a time limit 
that the 

players 


is that the game is ruined; and we are sure 
Unlimited time imposes upon th 
the most dreary tactics. Caution is no doubt often a 
merit, but in cricket, when it the glorious 
art of deciding how it is best to act in order to win the 


ny of 


verdict is just. 
eliminates 
game within an allotted time, it is a deadly enet 
the whole spirit of the game 
* * * * 
Bank Rate, 5} 

February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was 
10133 ; 
ing Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 83 ; 
week 88} ; 


was on Wednesday 


per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
on Wednesday 
102 


on Wednesday 


on Wednesday week 1012; a year ago, Fund- 


a year ago 892. Conversion Loan (3) per cent.) 
75? ; on Wednesday week 763; a year 


we 9 
ago 76\. 
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Great Britain and America at Sea 


LL Englishmen who are anxiously trying to modify 
or end the clash of purpose between Great Britain 
and the United States on the sea will be grateful to 
Mr. John W. Davis for the article which he has contri- 
buted to the April issue of the American Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Davis, as a former American Ambassador in London, 
and as Democratic candidate for the Presidency in 
1924, needs no introduction here. We have not read 
a more balanced, more tolerant, or more lucid article 
than that which he has just written. Sea custom and 
sea law are presented in terms which the lowest intelli- 
gence can understand, and at the end of his historical 
survey of the Anglo-American conflict of policy Mr. 
Davis makes constructive proposals which seem to us 
as good a starting point for discussion as we could want. 
He assigns great importance to public opinion, and, 
though it is often said that in America there is no such 
thing as public opinion in the British sense, it is obvious 
that public opinion on naval affairs can marshal itself 
easily enough in America. It was public opinion wh'e 
shattered the first grandiose programme of the “ Big 
Navy ” party. 

Mr. Davis says in effect that the Three-Power Naval 
Conference at Geneva was doomed from the outset 
because there had been no preparation. Weagree. But it 
is permissible for an Englishman to point out that when 
the invitation to the Conference was received from 
Washington there was reason, though there may not 
have been wisdom, in the hasty and unconditional 
acceptance by Great Britain. It was felt here that to 
ask curious questions about the nature of the Conference 
before accepting the invitation would have been rather 
like inquiring what there would be to eat and drink 
Apart from 


before accepting an invitation to dinner. 
again quite 


the lack of preparation, Mr. Davis says 
rightly in our opinion—that the chief weakness of the 
Conference was that strategy dominated it. “* Emphasis 
on strategy always deflects policy. It is policy which 
ought first to be determined so that in the end it may 
It is a pleasure to know that Mr. 
As we have 


control strategy.” 
Davis’s opinion coincides with our own. 
said over and over again, it is ridiculous to blame naval 
experts for insisting on wide margins of safety. That 
is their business; they cannot be expected to bear the 
odium of making mistakes. We should all do what they 
do if we were in their place. The real solution is to make 
strategy amenable to policy, and to be sure of policy 
first. If such men as Mr. Root and Mr. Hughes met such 
men as Lord Balfour and Mr. Baldwin and Lord Lee of 
Fareham (who has an unusual understanding of American 
ways of thought) to discuss naval limitation they could 
almost certainly come to a speedy agreement. 

From the Three-Power Conference Mr. Davis passes 
to the practices and so-called laws of the sea. Senator 
Borah lightly proposed that there should be a recodifica- 
tion of the rules governing belligerents and neutrals 
in war, on the basis of the inviolability of private property. 
But as Mr. Davis points out, there is “ no such accepted 
law’ about the inviolability of private property as Mr. 
Borah assumes. 

The real position, as Mr. Davis sees it, is this. The 
British Admiralty says that as an island Great Britain 
regards domination of the sea in time of war as essential 
to her existence. Mr. Davis admits that she is justified 
in pointing out that she has ensured Freedom of the 
Seas for everybody in peace, and further that mhen she 


dominated the seas in war she did so in the cause of 


liberty—as in the wars against Spain and France, and 
yet again in the Great War. The British doctrin 
never, of course, been willingly accepted by other Powers, 
We may remark here, however—although Mr. Dayjs 
does not go into this subject—that every naval State 
has tried in war to exercise such powers of search and 
vapture as were within its capacity. Thus, although 
the United States fought Great Britain in 1812 in the 
name of neutral rights, the boot was on the other leg 
during the American Civil War. In that war the Federals 
discovered that the old-fashioned rules of blockade 
were not elastic enough for their purpose, and in trving 


has 


to force Great Britain to recognize their blockades they 
invented the doctrine of “* Continuous Voyage.” This 
doctrine was useful to Great Britain in the last War, 
and it may be added that the blockade inst 


Germany was never screwed up to its full rigour until 
America came into the War and insisted on doing it. 
It will be seen that there has been rather a conflict of 
capacity than a conflict of law. 

As regards Great Britain’s traditional claims, Mr. Davis 
says that Jefferson’s protest holds good. Jeff 
declared that when two nations were at war neutrals 
ought to be free to carry on their commerce as though 
the war did not exist, with the exceptions that neither 
of the parties at war should be furnished with munitions, 
and that the blockades of particular ports shoul be 
That was said, of course, long before such 
blockades were 


rson 


respected. 
things as 
or anybody foresaw that goods of every kind and descrip- 
would help a nation to 


long-distance dreamed of, 


tion—not merely munitions 
prolong a war. 

Discussion of what is loosely called Freedom 
Seas has become the most hopeful line of advance towards 
naval limitation, if only because it is generally doubt 
now whether a formula of * parity ” is attainable, the 
needs of Great Britain and America, in regard to 
classes of ships required, being quite different. 
it is not a fact that thinking Americans want F: 
of the Seas in an unreasonable sense. Every Am 
seaman would tell you that he takes into account the 
strong possibility of America herself having some cay 
to declare a blockade in her own hemisphere. — It is 


significant that in 1907, at the Hague, the Any ns 
refused the British offer to abandon the princi ol 


contraband. 

In these circumstances what does Mr. Davis pro 
He takes as the foundation of his suggestions the Kellogg 
Pact. It is inconceivable, he says, that if a 
regards the Pact seriously it should wish to 


demonst 


country 


necessaries to any country which had 
broken the Pact. That principle only needs to be stated 
to be universally received. If you said to any resp« 
American: ‘‘ Are you so set upon your traditional doc{rine 
of neutral rights that you would even save it by tracing 
with a criminal, treaty-breaking nation?” he would 
indignantly answer “Of course not!” He has no 
thought whatever of playing the part of Dante's caitil 
choir, which refused to choose betweeen God and Satan. 
But a difficulty arises—Who is to determine when the 
Pact has been broken? Mr. Davis »roposes that Great 
Britain and America should in such circumstances hold 
a conference to decide the point. That is good so fat 


as it goes, but it does not cover the whole field. Mr, 
Davis points out that Great Britain, for instance, might 
be forced into “ an old-fashioned private war” by al 
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aggressor Who could not actually be convicted of having 
broken the Pact. He considers that in such a case Great 
Britain ought to forgo the right of blockade. 

That may scem a hard saying, but Mr. Davis reflects 
that Great Britain would find compensation in the free- 
dom of all the neutrals in the world to trade with her. 


When one comes to think of it, tke saying is not so very 
hard after all. 
rules our ability to enforce a blockade is conditioned by 
the strength and the complaisance of neutrals. We might 
be little hampered by having our limits of action fixed 


It is notorious that even under the present 


in advance, and being saved the usual neutral ill-will. 


Artificial Light Treatment 


MH severe criticism of certain uses of the ultra- 
| violet rays which has appeared in 

the Medical Research Council caused 
nation among people who thought that they were safe 
in regarding applications of these rays as a proved cure 
for several diseases and, at the least, a tonic which 
introduced the desirable Vitamin D into the 
One’s judgment on the Report depends upon 


has conster- 


human 
ody. 
how one reads it. A reader who takes the passages on 


light treatment as a cavalier dismissal of a mass of 
evidence favourable to this treatment would feel justi- 
fied in saying that the Report was unfair and almost 
wnically depressing. A reader, on the other hand, who 
is oppressed by the widespread quackery which is being 
onducted by unregistered practitioners of the treatment, 
a by the offers of fool-proof lamps for installation in 
lath-rooms, might well look upon the Report as merely 
iwholesome warning against excess and exaggeration. 
In the long run the Report is not likely to do any harm. 
Public discussion always brings the truth into the open. 


What is true about the treatment—which is‘ still, 
{ course, in its experimental stage—will certainly 
urvive. 

The strictures on ultra-violet ray treatment in the 


Report are based on the researches of Dr. Dora Colebrook 
ithe winter of 1927-28. She conducted various tests 
fthe value of the rays as stimulants of growth in school 
hildren, and as agents for increasing the bactericidal 
of their blood. Her that the 
teatment caused no increase in weight or height and 


ower conclusions were 
i0 raising of spirits, and that the “common cold” was 
ctually more common among those who received the 
treatment than among those who did not. It is there- 
ire suggested in the Report that hospitals and other 
much upon 


ustitutions which spending 


rtificial light should divert part of the money to dis- 


are money 
overing whether they are justified in spending more. 
If it should be ascertained that 
lactory it would undoubtedly be true that the money 
wuld be better spent on suitable diet; for it is obvious 
that ray treatment is much more expensive than cod liver 


the results are unsatis- 


ilor some other food which contains Vitamin D. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the Report 
tushly condemns all ray treatment as the result of Dr. 
The value of ultra-violet rays in 
the treatment of surgical tuberculosis, for instance, 
snot questioned. What the Report does suggest is that 
in several diseases there may be alternative treatments 
f equal value, and that in these circumstances it is 


(olebrook’s_ tests. 


olish to spend money on the more expensive. 

The layman is not supposed to have any right to an 
inion on such subjects as this, yet treatment by 
artificial light is one of the most popular subjects of 
general conversation to-day, and the layman who has 
studied the effects of treatment himself and _ his 
iiends must have collected evidence of some sort. The 
isual lay opinion, for what it is worth, seems to be that 
tay treatment, or a special food containing one of the 
Vitamins in a high degree, is traceably beneficial if 


upon 


a Report of 


the patient is in that physical condition which signifies 
Although 


imagination always plays a considerable part, a large 


a lack of any required vitamin or vitamins. 


number of people, on recovering from an illness or being 
otherwise “ run down,” cannot have been wholly mistaken 
in believing that they were braced by artificial light, 
or by one of the new forms of food into which a vitamin 
On the other hand, 
many normal or ordinarily healthy persons who have 
submitted the 
appointed foods, must have felt neither a penny the 
the worse —except 


has been scientifically introduced. 


themselves to rays, or consumed the 
better nor, for that matter, a penny 


in their pockets. Is it not a reasonable conclusion that 
the human body, though it perishes for want of the 
proper vitamins, does not need more than the necessary 
amount of them? Presumably in a healthy person the 
necessary amount is always present in a varied and 


diet. The procured 


Vitamins is, in that case, useless. 


wholesome addition of specially 


The answer of the enthusiasts of light therapy to the 
present criticisms—we are thinking of qualified practi- 
is that condemnation of the treat- 
often based on partial 
Dr. W. J. O'Donovan, physician in charge 
departments of the 


tioners, not quacks 
ment is undiscriminating or 
experiments. 
of the skin and _ light 
London Hospital, said to a representative of the Daily 
Telegraph that it was “impertinence” for anyone to 


treatment 


say that hospitals should be called upon to justify their 
expenditure. “Cures,” he said, “have been effected 
in types of cases pre viously uncured © as, for example, 


tubercular form of blindness, lupus, tubercular 


of the larynx, chronic arthritis, and extreme 
anaemia. The Medical Research Council had remarked 
that for increasing the bactericidal power of children’s 


the 


disease 


blood a mustard plaster would do as well as arti- 


ficial light. But a mustard plaster would not cure 
lupus. 

Another doctor disputed what the Report had said 
about rickets. “ While it ie 
“that Vitamin D can be administered by the mouth 
in cases of rickets, it does not represent the whole value 
of light treatment.” Certainly anybody can imagine 
circumstances in which be helped 
by light therapy before they are strong enough to move 
about in the sunshine out of doors, and the same thing 
must be true of grown persons. The would 
not have treated the King with ultra-violet rays unless 


may be argued, he said, 


weak children may 


doctors 


they had had very good reason for believing in them in 
that of the illness. Now they prefer Bognor. 
Dr. G. Murray Levick has said, in the Times, that some 
treatments by artificial light are not varied enough, and 
“The use of the mercury vapour lamp 
produce the solar 
crude and incomplete 


stage 


naturally fail. 
without apparatus to 


rays other than ultra-violet is a 


auxiliary 


method.” 

We wait for the doctors to settle this dispute. In the 
meantime the unscientifie public will do well to act upon 
only one conclusion—that the uncontrolled practice of 
light therapy should be suspect. 
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In Defence of the Faith 


The Gospels as Historical Documents 


[The writer of this erticle, Prof. C. I. Turner, is Dean 
Ireland Professor of Exegesis and Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He is one of the greatest living authorities on the New 
Testament, and an experienced student of the early history 
of the Church.]| 
| ee wong nothing in the early history of the Christian 

more remarkable than the instinctive 
* canonization,” somewhere about the of the 
second century after Christ, of the documents that we 
know as the Four Gospels. Without any formal decisions, 
without any claborate process of comparison or dis- 
cussion, without (so far as we know) any difference of 
opinion, the communities of Christians from one end of 
the great Church to the other found themselves agreed 
in regarding four particular accounts of the Life and 
Teaching of their Founder as alone authoritative. It 
was not that there were no possible rivals in existence ; 
you might even find here and there that an isolated com- 
munity made public use of some such writing other than 
the Four. But the exceptions were few and short-lived. 
No one in the Church ever represented the view that 
there were in fact either more Gospels or fewer than these. 
Whatever sporadic exceptions there were as to Epistles 
or Revelations, no manuscript of the Gospels as a whole 
was ever written, so far as the evidence goes to show, 
no case of rolls in earlier days had been complete, unless 
it contained the works of our Four Evangelists and no 


echureh is 
middle 


more, 

Now this segregation of four documents into a class by 
themselves implied already some conclusions as_ to 
qualities possessed by them and not by any of their 
possible competitors. Either they were more ancient 
and so nearer to the events of which they professed to 
tell, or they were more authoritative because their 
writers occupicd a more responsible position, or both, 
Whoever were the actual writers, all four were 
and were conceived as supplying a sure guarantee 


* apos- 
tolie,” 
of what had been believed and taught about Christ from 
apostolic days and by apostolic tradition. These second- 
century Christians may have been wrong in their view of 
the amount of direct responsibility of the Apostle 
Matthew for the Gospel that bears his name; they may 
have been wrong in their identification of the John to 
whose reflections and reminiscences the latest of the Four 
Gospels owed its birth. It does not follow that they 
were misled when they accepted cach of the four as 
making, in contradistinction with all the rest, its own 
special contribution to the picture of the historic Christ. 

But in the process of critical analysis it is natural and 
necessary to begin with the documents of most certain 
authorship, Mark and Luke, and as between them with 
the document of earliest date and most homogeneous 
origin, the Gospel according to St. Mark, written at 
Rome not much, if at all, later than A.p. 65. 

Now the striking thing about this Gospel is the extent 
to which use was made of it by other writers of Gospels 
in the half or three-quarters of a century that followed 
its publication. After 150 4.p. it was superseded by the 
other and longer accounts of the Life of Jesus. But the 
three other canonical Gospels, and the one non-canonical 
Gospel of which a substantial fragment survives, all 
draw—and draw independently of one another—on 
Mark. Matthew incorporates, at one place or another in 
is Gospel, practically the whole of Mark: Luke, a 
geveral different places, inserts en bloc long sections 
based on Mark; John perhaps did not know cither 


Matthew or Luke, but of Mark his knowledge is indu. 
bitable : the unorthodox Gospel of Peter probably made 
use of all four canonical Gospels, but made far greater 
use of Mark than of the other three. To what did the 
Gospel of Mark owe this prerogative position ? 

The answer on the side of external evidence is clear: 
Christian tradition was unanimous that Mark’s Gospel 
stood in some special relation to the leading apostle St, 
Peter. Does internal evidence bear out or not the data 
of tradition ? 

There are two main features of this Gospel which seem 
to take us back straight into the most intimate company 
of the original disciples and to their first-hand retiinis- 
eences of the Ministry of Jesus. One of these is the 
habitual use of the plural in the course of the narrative: 
where Matthew and Luke tend to say “* He came,” or the 
like, Mark tends to say, “ They came ”—the events are 
told, that is to say, from the point of view not of «a his- 
torian of events so much as of one of the actors in them, 
If Mark is translating Peter's oral story into a written one, 
Peter would have put it, ““ We came.” And the other 
feature that reproduces experiences, it seems, as they 
really happened, is the picture given us of the Master's 
gradual education of the apostles, and of the apostles’ 
gradual assimilation of the teaching and response to it, 
a response in which Peter, with whatever failures and 
hesitations, leads the way. No other Gospel represents 
for us, as this does, the evolution of a disciple’s faith. 

Historically, then, Mark has unique value as in the 
main embodying the straightforward record of an 
Apostle’s companionship of his Master. Luke's Gospel 
stands at the opposite pole to Mark’s, as the most clabo- 
rate in contrast to the least elaborate of the Four, Ik 
a Greek, a man of education and culture, a historian with 
the consciousness of a historian’s responsibility, who 
sets himself to collect evidence wherever it is available, 
and welds it together to present a finished and rounded 
portrait of the life and teaching of One, who though He 
lived and taught on the narrow stage of Judaism and 


is 


Palestine had a universal message, for Greck as well! as 
Jew, for women as well as men, for the poor and sinful 
and outcast as much as for the righteous or the respect «bie. 


Of all the Evangelists, Luke has perhaps the most con- 
scious purpose in his work, and for this he uses a con- 
summate literary artistic gift. His 
been well called ** the most beautiful book ever 
and perhaps its appeal has been the most widely flung ol 
all the Four. What his sources were or how lhe used 
them, we can only tell for certain in his relation to St. 
Mark: we may guess that he was in contact with some- 
one once of Herod’s court, and perhaps even wiih the 
Mother of Jesus: all that we know of him as author ol 
the Acts confirms the expectation raised by the preface 
to the Gospel that in his collection of material he was 
careful and accurate and depended on original authorities. 
In the setting of the story his evidence would not compete 
with that of Mark: but so far as his main preoccupation 
was with the faithful transcription of the Sayings and 
Parables of the Master, may it not be said that they 
arry on the face of them the guarantee of their authen- 
ticity ? The Gospel known by the name of Matthew 
contains much that is common to it with Mark, and a 
good deal that is common to it with Luke. But it has 
also a good deal of matter peculiar to itself, and here we 
are more in the dark than in any other part of the 
criticism of the Gospels. We can see that “* Matthew “is 


and Gos] el has 


written 
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more specially interested than any other Gospel in the false, sometimes also he intervenes with telling effect to 
relation of Christianity with Judaism, and it is natural set right mistakes or misapprehensions of the earlier 
to conclude that it was composed on or not far from narrative. Mainly, however, his historical contribution 
the soil of Palestine. But if it always remained the = as an Evangelist is to supplement what, save for the last 


standard authority among Jewish Christians, it also week, was the story of a Ministry outside Jerusalem with 


enjoved at Jeast equal vogue with the others among the happenings on the occasions of various visits to the 
Christians at large. Presumably its origins had some feasts. Jesus had all his lite been accustomed to go up, 


near connexion with the Apostle Matthew; and yet, as we may suppose, with His family, and the evidence 


4 
st 


we have it, it bears clear traces, in contradistinction, to hardly suggests that, at least in the earlier days of the 
the other three. of an element of legend. If the theory,  Galilead Ministry, His diseiples replaced His family as 
much in vogue among recent German scholars, that the Ilis companions on His visits to Jerusalem. Jolin 


Gospels grew up by accretion of isolated tales that had therefore, a dweller at Jerusalem, records another side 
passed from mouth to mouth among groups of rustic of the Master's actis itv, unknown in detail to the Gali- 
disciples. has anv basis in fact at all, it is onlv in regard — lacan apostles, and, just because his moments of intimacy 


l vere occasional and brief, } mdered the fragments of 


io the Matthaean Gespel that we can find any real rool 


for it. “* Matthew.” in fact, may have had a more teaching that came to him with intenser concentration. 
composite origin than either ‘“ Mark,” ** Luke,” or Che other Gos) ls give us mor much more, of what we 
“John.” may believe, allowance made for rendering from Aramaic 

The Fourth Gospel has for lone been the storm-centre into Greek, to be actual savings of Jesus. It may be 


of criticism. I do not mvself think that it is the work that the language used in the teaching at Jerusalem was 
of the son of Zebedee: on the cther hand, I ain con- not quite of the same type as that used to the Galilean 
vineed that it enshrines the testimony of an eve-witness, followers, and in any case it has come to us 


rht of an ardent 


through the 


and Io am convinced that in one important respect it medium of fifty vears’ reflective thou 


¢ 
stands with * Mark ° overagatnst ** Matthew “ and“ Luke.” disciple. But though historically Mark, the amanuensis 


All four were written in Greek. Wellhausen was wrong in of Peter, is the primary fount of our knowledge of the 


thinking that ** Mark.” Burney was wrong in thinking that Life lived in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago, each 

“John. was written in Aramaic: hut these scholars were of the other evangelists adds in his different degree 

so far right that the authors of both these Gospels were something indispensable to the completeness of the 
cht in their native Semitic tongue. John’s record. C. H. Turner. 





men who thor 
. week Dr. Gordon Selicyn weil write on ** The Miracu- 
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° i : ° s i Nerf 
Greek is indeed more correct than Mark’s: but in the {-vea 
lous Elements in the Gospe Is.’ Previous articles tn this series 
Gree H hi Cx. } - r] ats even more npregnate | have been: “a Philosophy and Re ligion,”’ by the Archbishop 
rmrCOCK, is (isp de I> PCTIADS i oie RT: ( ¢ ° ay F , ° 5 . , 
i . . : oO; York, ** The kk MmteCh Is of Religion, OY f Proje SSOT Albert A. 


than Mark's wit! vernacular atmosphere sv thought s , ua . 
t i Mark's with a ve i lal Cmrosphere, 13\ tn Ont Cock, of University College, Southampton, Evolution and 


PS vr , ' : : 
structure of the sentences, in all that underlies the actual 


P 1 yarn ] T oseav yl ,. . mn a : - é . pea 
and upbringing John is a Jew of Palestine. He is perealed Religion. by Dr. Charles E. Raven, and “ The 
wquainted at first hand with the events and their Nature of Christ.’ by Dr. Alfred Garvie, Principal of New 

] y 
setting : af sometimes the old man’s memory plas shim = College, Hampstead, and Hackney College.| 


he Week in Parliament 


ie ENTS of i rest or importance in the House of intellectual powers, his shrewd judgment, and his 





4 Commens have corn be and far between. One delightful native wit. And mor irequent displays of 
fact emerges from the debates on the Service Estimates, these enormous Parliamentary gilts have greatly endeared 
and that is a growing realization on the part of back- him to political friend and foe alike. Sir Oswald Mosley 
benchers of the necessity for more co-ordination beiween moved the back-bench resolution on the Navy Estimates 
the Navy, Army and Air Foree than exists at present. in a speech which was characteristically ¢ ynpetent and 
More than oir Toate ist member would like to see this offensive. lie made One pol it which Was lost sight of 
( -ordination culate in thy estat lishimc nt ola Ministry in the OCC ral indignation arouse ad Dy his other observa- 
of Defence. But opportunity for discussing this question tions, and that was the cnormous dilliculty of protecting 
has been lacking owing to the rules of the House, which merchant trallic in the outer oceans. He quoted Lord 


strictly conline debate on these Estimates to the affairs Jellicoe as saving that it took seventv vessels to deal 
ay) the particular department concerned. Colonel Moors - with one raider during the Wat the Emde n ‘ and 
Brabazon was able to put in a plea for more adequate asked what use seventy cruisers were for the defence 


consideration of the general problem of defence, but he of all our trade routes. The answer, which was never 


spoilt the effect of a good speech by an unnecessarily given and ought to have been, is that in 1914 the convoy 
violent attack on the Government, which concluded with system had not been established. 
the remarkable assertion that the snores of the Front Commander Southby made a very good maiden speech. 


Bench resounded through the country. From the And a survey of the debates on the Estimates as a whole 
lengthy and somewhat tedious discussions about the provokes a tribute of genuine admiration to the ubiquitous 
merits of airships the voice of the late member for North Commander Kenworthy for his knowledge—superficial 
Aberdeen, Mr. Frank Rose, was sadly missed. He held = but nevertheless colossal —his abounding self-confidence, 


decided and vehement views on the subject, which he — his imperturbable good humour, his astonishing fluency, 


was wont to express in an inimitable manner, and to the — and above all for his indefatigable industry. 
accompaniment of much cynical and sardonic humour. Kor vears now he has flowed on, filling column after 
After Mr. Bridgeman had made his final statement columia of Hansard, asking innumerable questions, 
on the Navy Estimates as First Lord, a chorus of abso- denouncing, explaining, expostulating, advising, warning 
lutely sincere regret at his impending departure arose and (very occasionally) commending. Some of his ideas 
from ali sides of the House. There have been few more are original and good, and some of the stuff he unloads 
popular Ministers in recent years. Latterly he has upon the patient House of Cominons is almost incredibly 
taken less trouble to conceal beneath a rubicund counten- thin. But so portentous an output commands respect. 
ance and an all-pervading geniality his considerable The debate on Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s amending 
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Insurance Bill was a melancholy little affair. The franchise from the native, but iecommended a change 


Minister of Labour looked gloomily at his toes while 
Mr. R. S. Hudson (to whom nine-tenths of the credit 
for this eleventh-hour repentance is due) pointed out 
that he had been wrong in all his calculations from the 
very start, and urged him to start thinking about this 
very troublesome problem of unemployment. 
WarcnMan, 


South African Natives and the 


Franchise 
+ ee proposal of General Smuts for an impartial 

- yeview of the South African Native Question has 
been anticipated. In that land of repetitions the ines- 
capable native question is the recurring decimal. After 
the Boer War, in the general reconstruction, it was hoped 
that the considered judgment of an independent and 
authoritative Commission might form the basis of an 
agreed policy. 

In 1903 the Native Affairs Commission was appointed. 
The quality of its members, the thoroughness of its 
investigations, and the fact that its conclusions have 
formed the basis of most of the Native legislation enacted 
since Union, justify the use of the definite article : it was 
emphatically the Commission. 

Each of the four Colonies was represented, together 
with Sir Thomas Scanlen, to represent Rhodesia, and Mr. 
Herbert Sloley to represent Basutoland. The leaders of 
the Boers were not yet prepared to co-operate in any 
common task, but there were two experienced Dutchmen 
in Messers Krogh and Jacobz, whilst the fact that nine 
of the cleven represented cither the 
English-speaking colonists or Imperial interests, gives a 
certain special weight to some of the conclusions. 

It is safe to say that every single individual entitled to 
speak with authority was invited to give evidence, and 
the list of names of magistrates, missionaries, traders, 
farmers, and natives who actually appeared before the 
Commission is an impressive catalogue of nearly all who 
were really entitled to speak with the authority of 
experience or indubitable knowledge. 

Whilst General Smuts is undoubtedly right in asserting 
that there can be no satisfactory solution of the question 
of the Native Franchise that is not an agreed solution 
between the Parties. vet no Commission can discover any 


COMM ISSIONCrs 


essential change in the position as it was outlined twenty- 
five years ago, and the settlement, when it comes, will 
the the 
made as long ago as 1905, 

The review of 1905 is a fair summary of the present 


probably be aeceptance of recommendations 


position. Apart from the Cape, direct representation of 


the natives hardly existed. In Natal a native who had 
been resident in the colony for twelve vears, who possessed 
a property qualification, and had been exempt from 


Native Law for seven years, subject to the consent of 


the Governor might be registered as a voter. At Union 
there were actually two natives on the voters’ roll. 

At the Cape there were 111,450 European voters, 
about 12,000 coloured voters (who were unaffected by 
any recommendations of the Conmission) and over 8,000 
native voters. 
without a native voter, whilst in several they were so 
numerous as to determine the issue between the European 
To-day there are fifteen thousand native voters 


There were only five Cape constituencies 


parties. 
and the number is increasing each vear. 

The Commission felt that to make the native voter the 
arbiter in an acute clectoral struggle would be to create 
an intolerable situation, and be unwise and dangerous ; 
they recognized the impossibility of taking away the 


in the method of using the votes. 

The central idea of their scheme was that there should 
be separate voting by native electors for a fixed number 
of members to represent them in the Legislature; the 
number of these representatives should be no more than 
sufficient to express adequately native views, and to 
ventilate native grievances, and should not be regulated 
by the numerical strength of the native vote. These 
representatives should have the same status and privileges 
as other members. No native would be entitled to vot 
at the clection of any candidate who was to repres« 
Europeans. 


The obvious advantages were that there would be the 
establishment of uniform political conditions for natives 


throughout South Africa, and that questions affecting 
the betterment of natives would be freed from any con- 
sideration of increase of political power. 

With Union in the offing nothing was done in the 
separated Colonies to carry out the recommendatio 
the Convention 


constitution  r | 


ete Tie 


whilst the debates in 
the 
explosive nature of the subject, and effectuall 


the Union Parliament from attempting to deal 


the Commiission, 


which drafted Union \ 


problem which had nearly wrecked the Union. 

For the native voter all that Union did was slig! 
to worsen his position. Before, had he wished, he mig 
have sent a man of his own race to the Cape Assemb! 
after, this privilege was denied him, whilst his vote was 
not reckoned in assessing the quota of votes entitled to 
return a member to the House of Assembly. 

In the last twenty-live vears there has been Coniniittee 
between P: 


leaders, discussions in Press and on platform, and now thi 


and again Committee. ** conversations ” 
is to be an embittered clectoral struggle. Inthe backgrou 
are the conclusions of such a Commission as could not 
assembled to-day. Perhaps some genius will win er 
for prescience by advocating a return to the faded B! 


We 


Book's conclusions. c:. 


A National Park for England 
TO plea or argument is 
N statement 


or reserve for wild antnals and 


necessary to support the 


that, Eneland needs a national park 


birds upon the mor 


of and managed by the same methods as those which 
Canada, U.S.A., Sweden, and Switzerland already possess. 
No more suitable site for this purpose could be f { 
than the Ashridge Estate in Hertfordshire. ft is 2.500 
acres In extent : it encompasses some of the best unspoiled 
and varied country in the home counties ; rare birds lik« 
the hobby and buzzard have been known to visit it 
and it has already been bought by public subscript ic 
and handed over to the trusteeship of the National Tras 
Every lover of wild nature will, therefore, have observed 
with astonishment and dismay in what terms the National 
Trust has interpreted that trusteeship. This public- 
spirited body, which has performed so many services to 
beauty, England, posterity, and all of us who love o 
own land by snatching pieces of still undefiled England 
from the devouring grasp of commercialism, has coi 
mitted a serious breach of confidence by letting the 
‘ I say 
breach of confidence advisedly, because the Ashridge 
Fstate is public property, and it is needless to point out 


shooting rights of the estate for game-preserv ing. 


that public subscriptions would never have accumulated 
for the object of devoting a large tract of delightful 
country to the rearing of pheasants. That the pheasant 
may live and multiply, the hawk and the owl and other 


predatory species must die—such is the gamekeeper’s 
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script. by letting the shooting rights of the estate, the 
National Trust is acting as though the place were its own 
property, and, it must be said, violating the purpose for 
which such properties are acquired, which may be stated 
as the 
The game-preserver looks upon all land as a kind of glori- 


immunization of certain lands from spoliation. 


fied pheasant-run, and to his pheasants he sacrifices 
1] 
all 


to be inimical to their interests. If this is not spoliation 


animals and birds he considers, rightly or wrongly, 


from the point of view of the ordinary public’s enjoyment 
of its own property, the word ceases to have any meaning. 
familiar with game-preserves 

that the last thing the 
pheasant-warden desires is that the public should tread 
Ashridge Estate 
has been bought, in other words, by public subscription 


Secondly, anybody at all 
will bear me out when I say 


upon the hols cround of his charges. 


in order that the gamekeeper, not ourselves, should have 
the use and enjoyment of it. 

That I have not overstated the gravity of the National 
Trust’s responsibility in earmarking the estate for this 
illegitimate purpose, may be gathered from the storm of 
protest which has grected the National Trust’s action. 
Mr. T. A. letter among the Observer corrc- 
spondence and the editorial note in Nature were based 


Coward’s 


unanimously 
History Society. It ran = as 


resolution, adopted, of the 


Natural 


upon the 
Hertfordshire 
follows :— 
That this Society deplores the action of the National Trust 
(Ashridge Committee) in letting the shooting rights on the As 
Estate, recently acquired for the nation by subscripti 


considering : (1) That this action is bound to diminish the amenities 





hridge 


public 


of the estate for the public, more particularly for the large body of 
nature-lovers and naturalists who desire to visit Ashridge ; (2) that 
the preservation and shoot gy ol g inevitably entails tl ce 

truction, disturbance and discouragement of various beautiful and 
interesting forms of wild life; (3) that the establishment of the 


Ashridge Estate as a national nature reserve 

it is In many ways exceptionally suital 

with public feeling, and both from an aesthetic and 
of view more in the public interest than the letting of shooting rights 


to private persons. 


.—for which purpose 
would be more in accord 
cientifie point 


The Society’s protest has been supported by seven 
other representative bodies, including the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds, the London Natural History 
Society, the British Empire Naturalists Association, and 
the National Council for Animals’ Welfare. It is not 
well for the National Trust that it should find itself so 
by its natura! allies 


issue 


vehemently opposed in this 
in the same field of public service, and it was a mistake 
for the hon. secretary of the Trust to reply to Mr. Coward's 
experienced and reasoned protest in the high-handed and 
defiant way he did. A society formed in the public 
interest, performing works of national preservation and 
supported by public subscriptions, is answerable to the 
public. 

The trouble is that the case of Ashridge is unfortunately 


The 


last autumn the daily massacres (and the term is not an 


not unique. present writer himself witnessed 


exaggeration) among every species of bird, large or small, 


] YY 
ti 


rare or common, on the National Trust’s property between 


Blakeney Point and Cley Beech on the north coast of 
Norfolk. In all my years of bird-watching, I had never 


before been present at such continuous and wanton 


‘ ca ‘ ; 
Slaughter by a mixed company of local fowilers, cockney 
spertsmen, and so that 


alter ten days of it I left the place in disgust. Surely 


wealthy collectors, so much 
this accommodation between preserver and destroyer 
is not one on which the former can look with an casy 
conscience ? The excuse for this abrogation of principle 
at Ashridge is that (in the Sceretary’s words) “it is 
obviously impossible for the Trust to provide the enormous 
number of keepers necessary to make such a large area 
The Canadian Natiora! 


Parks comprise an area of territory into which you could 


into a strict bird sanctuary.” 


drop a hundred Ashridges without noticing it, and yet 
they bring in a handsome yearly revenue to the Govern- 


ment. How and why z Because the public is interested 
iuse they 


4 ) 
menageries or enlarged 


in them, and the public is interested in them be: 
sanctuaries, not 
Can it be doubted that if the National 


to appeal for funds to bear the expenses of 


are genuine 
domestic aviaries. 
Trust were 
one or two or three watchers who were 


, | . 
not Gamckecps rs; 


the public would fail to respond as generously as they 


have already done in purchasing the estate ? Let the 
National Trust at least give them the chan¢ before so 


arbitrarily eeding the public rights in its own estate 


to the gamekeepei 


i 
The idea of a sanctuary is not a pet-Eden for coddl d 
game-birds, nor should it make any pretensions to remodel 
the scheme and balances of wild nature. He who cannot 
stomach the laws of nature had better abandon shepherd- 


ing the wild and keep pouters and fantails in a dovecot. 
One of the 


cherishable 


things that makes the s inctuary idea a 
one is that it is free of the hy 
pheasant-preserver which aflixes mora 
whose habits run counter to his purely selfish interest. 
What chance have 
rare or common, and other “bad” Ishmaels ?) Wher 
this issue comes up again on 


that the National 
proceeding, and act 


Trust will reconsider its indetenstble 
more lh a 


interest it exists to serve. 


Making a Windmill Ga 


AST Septemb r, if I had been asked to give some 
4 


account of my garden here abo the wood 


-_ = 1 = } 
where only daisies and hawthorn and a few smal! blue 


flowers have hitherto grown, I should have been de- 
lighted ; for then my garden was all superbly planned out 


in mv head, I knew exa thy how it would ippcar m March 


or April, and what, to the owner-gardener, can be mo 
fascinating than to stand litt Le part irom his domain 


and build flower-castles in the air above the rich unbroken 
soil, in the season of planting ? 


] 4 


Flowers waves ol llowers in the 


wind ! I « yuld have 


told vou then how in March, 1929, the 


the hill would be starred with crocuses, how 


“assv crown of 


in April the 
whole base of the windmill would be lapped in daffodils 


and white narcissus. I intended to make it so. I could 
have written a long, competent and elaborate account 


explaining exactly how a windmill garden was to be laid 
But now 


truth has been dawning on me, and to-day 


out and constructed. 
The painful 
I detect a 


poets that is almost too depressing for contemplation. It 


resemblance between owner-gardeners and 


s-ems that the more imaginative the gardener, the more 
to the 
In lilty years’ time how 


readily must he prepare to reconcile himselt 
prospect of posthumous fame. 
the travellers through these valleys below will marvel as 
they look up at this hill-top alight in spring with its 


o with its masses of 


clouds of gold petals and in summer 
climbing roses! Meanwhile I must obscurely set about 
p ‘eparing the stony ground anid plantin ramblers at the 
feet of the 


not being a broad-minded philanthropist, I really 


o 
sail-supports for that future benefit about 
which. 
earc little. The way of the gardener in virgin soil is 
indeed hard. 
Naturally, I had not thought to make myself a garden 
Months ago 
I bought a spade and a turling-iron and a trowel and a 
load of bulbs and cuttings, and in those still blue days of 
last autumn I really did quite a lot of work. But there 


have been unforeseen set-backs in the making of this 


by the mere imagining of a riot of blossom. 


| 
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garden up in the wind; and because things have not 
turned out according to plan, in spite of my efforts, I am 
determined, contrarily, to record some of these set-backs 
whether anyone wants to hear or not. 

In the first place, the cows were against me. We 
have been cutting down some of the little larch trees in 
the wood, and have lately completed a fence, or defence, 
all round the windmill, so that these inquisitive animals 
have now had to go elsewhere in search of new sensations. 
But in October, entirely out of spite, so far as I can see, 
they took it into their heads to trample down a bank, 
which I had but just thrown up for primroses, and then 
one of them ate a basketful of daffodil bulbs, and— 
though I am not naturally vindictive—I was very glad 
indeed to notice how gloomy and disillusioned it was 
looking later in the day. The cqws have certainly done 
their best to keep my garden from growing; but cows, 
after all, are gentle and necessary if dull-witted creatures, 
and I am not inclined to blame them particularly. Goats 
on the other hand, are ferocious, persistently spiteful, 
dominating, loathsome, and entirely unnecessary, and if 
ever one of our dumb friends thoroughly deserved to be 
deprived of its claim for protection from cruelty, it is 
this hideous she-goat belonging to the windmill cottage 
below. Peggy, forsooth! This animal wears the very 
mask of Mephistopheles, and I hereby give notice that if, 
in the near future, the R.S.P.C.A., or any kindred body, 
should receive particulars of an apparent goat-assassina- 
tion in England, it will be merely futile for them to insti- 
tute proceedings against the alleged murderer. This goat 
will have brought its doom upon itself, and I can prove 
as much. 

This goat did, firstly: Level to the ground and com- 
pletely destroy row of small cypress trees planted in 
autumn. Secondly, devour bulbs on three separate 
occasions. 
hyacinth and crocus from their first 
February. Fourthly, foree an entrance into lower floor 
of windmill and partially devour a dozen apples. Fifthly, 
the same, with additional devouring of potatoes, carrots, 
and onions. Sixthly, devour small firewood. Seventhly, 
climb hawthorn tree and crop down young shoots. 

If such acts of malice aforethought—and the beast is 
still at large, and no day passes but it is on the look-out 
I say if such acts do not provide 


appearance in 


for fresh opportunities 
reason enough for goat-slaughter, I will eat my remaining 
hat (my best one having already been eaten by the said 
goat). Has it ever previously been recorded, by the way, 
that goats can climb trees ? I testify to having seen this 
one half-way up a hawthorn, engaged in systematically 
counteracting the possibility of blossom (the red may, 
almost my favourite flower) in April. Nor will threats or 
minatory gestures in the least avail. The goat simply 
prances out of reach until the coast seems clear, when it 
prances back again. One of these days I shall be really 
roused, and then, perhaps, I shall see that it prances right 
down the hill till it comes to the main road, where any 
motorist will be welcome to chase it for as many miles as 
it will run. But my garden has already been blighted, 
and now that I come to consider the manifold woes that 
may still befall it in the making (for example, would not 
the first big wind utterly flatten out my waves of 
daffodils ?) I am more than ever inclined to be content 
with the garden I had last September. I should like to 
see those small pink roses climbing out on the sails’ lattice- 
work, but it would take too long to get them there. My 
likeliest plan now is one for a row of peas, fenced in with 
barbed wire; but those delicate plants would require a 
protection of sturdy bushes against the wind in so high a 
place, so I am afraid it will be a long time yet before I 
am eating my own peas for supper. ii. M. 


Thirdly, continue to crop down shoots of 


The New Book Society 


OW many mute Hardys and inglorious Conrads exist jn 
England to-day ? If we were to judge by the number 
of books that find a publisher, we should suppose that few 
authors of any merit could fail to be recognized; but the 
fact is that the spate of printing, by its very volume, drowns 
out the deserving together with the dullards and incompetents 
in the half-yearly flood of literature that descends on critics 
and the reading public. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole is evidently alive to this danger, for he 
has accepted the chairmanship of a committee which will 
advise the public as to what books it should buy. Sometime, 
the chief book chosen will be by an author who is already a 
popular favourite, but often, we gather from the reasons Mr, 
Walpole has given for supporting the Book Society, some 
innocent will be rescued from the spring and autumn massacres, 

**T think (he writes) that something more must be done to bring 
new and remarkable authors into the consciousness of the reading 
public. Conrad, E. M. Forster, Mary Webb—to name only thires 
out of many—were much longer than they should have been in 
meeting the public that was awaiting them. I think the Book 
Society will bridge this interval.” 

The idea is quite simple. The members of the Society 
undertake to buy one book a month as long as they care to 
remain members. In return, they receive each month a 
booklet giving the individual advice of Mr. Hugh Walpole, 
Mr. J. B. Priestley, Miss Clemence Dane, Mrs. Sylvia Lynd, 
and Professor George Gordon, as to the books best worth 
buying at the moment. Accompanying this booklet will 
arrive the volume that has been chosen by the committee as 
the “ book-of-the-month.” If the member approves of the 
committee’s choice, he keeps the book. If he doesn’t like it 
he sends it back and chooses any other volume on the supple- 
mentary lists. He is, therefore, in the position of someone 
who enters a library and finds there a body of distinguished 
authors and critics ready to consult his wishes and further his 
tastes ; only he does not have to go to the library—it comes 
to him. His only obligation is to buy one book a month, 
His privileges are that he receives expert advice on what 
books to buy and that those he wants are delivered to him at 
his house on the day of publication at no extra cost. Should 
he grow tired of reading and take to backgammon, he will be 
under no obligation to the Book Society, which leaves him 
entirely free to do what he likes with his time and money, 
merely offering him advice should he be bent on buying a book. 

In the United States the scheme has already been a great 
success. Indeed there are two such America ; 
the Book of the Month Club and the Literary Guild, cach 
numbering nearly 100,000 members. The Guild, however, 
works on a slightly different basis. There is a subscription of 
about £8 10s. a year, for which the members receive twelve 
There is no option in 


societies in 


volumes a year in a special binding. 
the books received, but by large purchases the Guild succeeds 
in giving its members very good value for their money. Such 
arbitary selection would be unlikely to be accepted in Great 
Britain by even a hundred readers, let alone a hundred thiou, 
sand. The Book of the Month Club on the 
which has an equal membership, is very similar to the Envlish 
Book Society. The “ exceptional benefits to the reader” 
claimed by the American organization (which is not connecied 
with the English) may be summarized as follows : 

1. The reader keeps abreast of new books with a minimum of 
effort and worry. 

2. Instead of his reading being haphazard, it becomes organized 
and intelligent. 

3. He has the jungle of current literature patrolled by skilled 
searchers who bring only the most rare and beautiful specimens 
for his approval. 


other hand- 


It will be seen that these advantages inhere equally in the 
English Book Socicty. With us, many people rely chiefly 
on the lending libraries for their mental food. Certainly we 
do not suggest that every book that is read should be purchased, 
The libraries have rendered and are rendering an invaluable 
service both to the public and to the author whose works they 
popularize. We freely concede that some books should be 
borrowed, but would insist with equal emphasis that others 
should be bought. Without trespassing at all outside its own 
field, the Book Society has a useful function to perform in 
encouraging the love of good books and the building up of 
small private libraries, 
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There is all the difference in the worlad—the difference season of 1920, but difficulties were many. It was easy to 


between an acquaintance and a life-long friend—between a 
book that is read and returned and one that is won, perhaps 
by some sacrifice, and treasured in the house. The books of a 
house, as we all know, reflect the outlook of its inmates and 
in any self-respecting library, however small, there should be 
at least a few books representing the age we live in. Good 
fhodern books, well chosen and well cared for, are the mark of 
a mind that has not stagnated and that is conscious of the 
tides of thought that affect our destinies. It is to such minds, 
and to those who would form such an outlook on the world, 
that the Book Society will no doubt appeal. It will render 
a service to literature if it can discover new talent and confer a 
benefit upon every one of its members who comes through it to 
the realization of the abiding joy to be found in a personal 
library possessed, discussed, and assimilated. Such a library 
is not difficult to build. The units of which it will be composed 
cost on an average about one third of one evening at the 
theatre. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER 
|To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 


FROM’ ICELAND 


Sm,—When we hear news from England we become quite 
envious, for we have had practically no snow and only very 
little ice. Ski-ing has been an impossibility while of 
skating we have had but some three days. The ptarmigan 
remain on the hills, declining to come where they may be 
more conveniently shot. Since November the temperature 
has varied but very little above or below freezing point and 
we complain of a general ** mugginess,’ measles and some 
influenza. We feel aggrieved, for in February and March 
we rather enjoy a regular four or five degrees of frost. How- 
ever, we hear of two metres (6 ft. 7 in.) of snow in Denmark 
and in Sweden, so cannot say what the near future 
may have in store for us. While it is darkly hinted that 
the Gulf Stream has lost its way it is also asserted and known 
to be fact that sea-fishing continues unusually good and 
prices are high—though, alas! our trawler men have been 
on strike since January Ist ; and their example was followed 
a fortnight later by the seamen of the Iceland Steam Ship Co. 
This latter institution is known in the vernacular as Eims- 
kipafjelag Islands, and the fifteenth anniversary of its inaugura- 
tion coincided exactly with the declaration of the strike. 
Were the whole thing not likely to prove tragic one might 
smile at the strikers’ adhesion to established precedent. 
The rank and file are workless and wageless at the behest 
of men who suffer no pecuniary loss while attaining an 
unwonted glory of notoriety. 

Yet, to do Icelandic strikers justice. it must be admitted 
that at times they have shown themselves capable of some- 
thing more than mere slavish imitation. Witness the printers’ 
little flutter of a month both linotype operators and 
compositors demanded an immediate 10 per cent. increase, 
intimating that it was not their wish to strike, and adding 
that if a strike were forced upon them by non-compliance 
with this demand their claim would at once be for a 20 per 
cent. increase. By way of postscript it was further stated 
that any strike thus forced upon them must be paid for by 
the masters. The 10 per cent. materialized. 


ago: 


These troubles have been largely brought about by pros- 
peritv-——other people's prosperity—for 1928 proved a par- 
ticularly good year for the whole country. The credit 
balance on the year’s trading was more than twenty-two 
million Kronar or about nine pounds ten sterling for every 
man, woman, child and bald-headed baby in the country. 
For a nation compelled to import all building material, coal, 
salt and iron this is an undoubted achievement. Many 
British merchants refuse to accept small initial orders from 
Iceland on the ground of their trivialitv. All beginnings in 
this country are small, but development is remarkably rapid. 
Eighteen months ago an order amounting to five pounds in 
value was only executed after much persuasion. In the 
last eleven months business amounting to more than two 
thousand pounds has resulted! Another firm shelved a 
small order for paper. Pressure was brought to bear, the 
order was executed and now that firm of paper-makers finds 
its better class goods being ordered by the ton. 

The development of flying, too, is another case in point. 
In 1919 four or five enterprising men formed an aviation 
company here. They commenced operations with but one 
machine of British make, just a two-seater but with controls 
brought to both seats—the principal idea being to instruct 
aviators. Joy rides were given at a cost of thirty kr. for five 
minutes. The litthke company struggled on through the 


fiy to the Westman Islands, but sometimes impossible to 
effect a landing there, usually because on the lee of 
the great rocks eddies and air-pockets were frequent. 


1927 


The company was wound up. In and 1928 a machine 
capable of carrying four passengers was flying here, under 


the auspices of * Luft Hansa.” ‘Twenty-five kr. for fifteen 
minutes was the general charge, but longer flights were 
undertaken. These demonstrated two things; first, sea- 


planes and only seaplanes are likely to prove really suitable 


here for very often a ground landing is impossible; next, 
the engines must be of more than usualw high power. At 
the end of the 1928 season it is asserted that expenses were 
just cleared. A little indignation was expressed here when 


it transpired that the company promoting this enterprise 
was subsidized by the Government of Germany. The merest 
suggestion of military aspirations in other countries is looked 
upon with resentment here. It is understood that the 
German company wishes to resume operations in Iceland 
next summer, 

Naturally enough in Iceland the term “ politics means 
little other than politico-economics. Probably our pundits 
would be grieved to find that the most generally accepted 
of their so-called * laws” simply do not run here. Neither 
increased competition nor extended supply tends in the 
main to reduce prices. The general tendency of middle-men 
and retailers is to advance prices as the turnover of the 
individual vendor decreases. For the real student of ** The 
Dismal Science * this country offers a fine field for observation 
of economic phenomena in their early stages. Up to the 
present no need has arisen for the safeguarding of home 
industries except in the matter of biscuits and condensed 
milk. Moreover, import taxes are not adjusted with any 
apparent consideration of the difference between necessaries 
and luxuries. Typewriters come in duty free, but the humble 
Jead-pencil must pay something more than fifteen per cent. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting development is 
found in stabilization of the krona. At the value is 
18.15 to the £ sterling. Since the end of 1924 it has remained 


pur 


practically steady at 22.15 and at this value the kr. is to be 
stabilized. Since Iceland is far from being a bankrupt 
nation this may seem like a dishonourable evasion. It is 


nothing of the kind, however, for all Icelandic indebtedness 
in foreign countries is discharged in the currencies of those 
countries. The actual value of the kr. is essentially the 
affair of the Icelanders, only a very few of whom can find 
any fault with the coming change. Those few are, of course, 
persons who have lent money to their fellow-countrymen 
and hoped to reap the advantage of repayment in more 
valuable kronur. 

Of recent social development in Iceland there is little to 
be said. Some months since an effort was made to introduce 
dancing around tables in restaurants. The good sense of the 
Icelanders was quick to resent the innovation. Still, however, 
the promoters of the scheme would not own themselves 
beaten; and it became for a time the custom to set apart 
a space at one end of the room for the accommodation of those 
persons who really need corybantie exercise every few minutes. 
Even this modification, however, failed to ensnare popular 
taste. 

The sun is setting. What a sky! Usual enough here, 
vet still an abiding marvel after some years’ residence! ‘The 
blue of the cuckoo’s egg, salmon pink, orange and yellow. 
Iceland must be lived in to be known.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your CORRESPONDENT IN ICELAND, 


Att 


NEW BurLINGTON GALLERIES. 
Raitway Posters. ] 


[Tur L.N.E. 


Tne London North-Eastern Railway's seventh exhibition 
of posters differs from its predecessors in that the majority 
of the designs which are exhibited have not yet appeared on 
the public hoardings. The Company are pursuing their usual 
methods in getting the best of the poster artists to do their 
work for them, while other artists, not usually associated with 
poster work, have also contributed to this exhibition. Dame 
Laura Knight appears this year as a poster designer, for the first 
time, I believe. The types of poster vary from the simplified 
designs of Mr. Tom Purvis to the very elaborate pictures 
by Mr. Fred Taylor, while Marfurt, a Belgian, and Ladisias 
Freiwirth, an Hungarian artist, both adopt very modern 
stvles in their representations of the Flying Scotsman. Mr. 
Frank Mason contributes no less than fifteen posters, of which 
the series of six representing various types of Kast Coast 
fishing craft are the most pleasing. He has a very strong 
sea sense. Brussels, by Mr. Fred Taylor, with its flower 
market, is the best of his efforts, though all his designs are 
full of detailed work. Perhaps, from a conventional poster 
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point of view, Mr. R. E. Higgins’s The Continent via Harwich 
(No. 5), with its midinette and her bandbox, is the most 
satisfactory work shown, though Mr. Purvis’ East Coast, 
where the design is reduced to its simplest elements, runs it 
very close. After viewing this exhibition one can imagine 
the day coming when our railway stations will take upon 
themselves a second function, namely that of picture galleries 
displaying the best commercial art, and the L.N.E. Railway, 
by setting themselves such a high artistic standard for their 
posters, are bringing that day appreciably nearer. 


[Bromnran, Art Gatitery. THe SOcIETY OF 
GravER-PRINTERS IN COLOUR.] 


The Society of Graver-Printers in Colours are holding their 
fourteenth annual exhibition at the Bromhead Gallery in 
Cork Street, and the work, taken as a whole, is well up to the 
standard one expects from this Society. ‘The majority of the 
works are woodcuts, and the subjects chosen appear to be well 
adapted to that class of print. Miss Elyse Lord is an absentee 
this year, and Mr. Urushibara has only one print to his name ; 
but on the other hand a new-comer, Mr. Loxton Knight, shows 
two promising prints, his Bredon Hill, with its curious straight 
sky, being effective. Mr. Giles’ (the President) Scarlet 
Runners is an excellent print, original in composition, decora- 
tive in design, and well-balanced in colouring. Miss LE. A. 
Hope has produced a well-contrasted work in York, where she 
lets the majesty of the Minster prevail, without letting it 
swamp the rest of the design. This print should make a good 
poster. Other prints which should not be overlookea are 
C. Thiemann’s Primulas, Miss A. L. Rankin’s The Hoodie 
Crows, Miss Nancie White’s Tuesday's Child, and Mr. Rigden 
Read's Stormy Seas. The moderate prices which are being 
asked for the exhibits place them within the reach o1 the 
poorest of us. 


[Miss Book Company, 


Peart Brnper. Tur LITERARY 
Copric STREET. ] 

Miss Pear! Binder, whose water colours, drawings, and 
lithographs are being shown at the Literary Book Company, 
in Coptic Street, has exhibited successfully in Paris, but this 
is her first appearance in London. Though there is nothing 
very ambitious in her exhibition, she shows a cleverness 
throughout, with a very decidedly grotesque outlook on 
nearly all her subjects. Her most detailed painting is entitled 
Sunday Afternoon at Les Eglantines. Were she shows a house 
in cross section complete with furniture and inmates. It 
begins with the kitchen maid at her prayers in the attic, and 
ends with the cook playing cards in the basement with a male 
friend. It is highly amusing. Six costume studies are clever, 
but not strikingly original in design. In her drawings of heads 
she employs a broad stroke, as if she used the flat side of her 
crayon, and she often hovers on the brink of cubism. On the 
whole, she shows her best in her cutline drawings of figures. 
These give one the impression of being jotted down without 
too much thought and study, and they gain by their straight- 


forwardness. Spanish Boy (No. 24), and Boy (No. 27) drawn 
on yellow paper, are two of the most successful. It is an 
interesting little exhibition. 

G.G, 


The Theatre 


By Ernest Raymonp. Art His Majesty's 
“Toe PLEASURE GARDEN.” By BEatricz 

Mayor. At THe EveryMAN Tueatre. “ Toe Circ ie 

or CnHaLK.” By Kiasunp. AT THE NEW TuHeatre.]} 
Bo.pty, sincerely—you may even say blatantly—Mr. Ernest 
Raymond exhibits condemned humanity in varying last- 
moment moods and emotions, just as it seems to him they 
ought to have displayed themselves, even if, in all probability, 
they didn’t, in a great ship sinking in mid-ocean. I have 
talked long with a ‘ Titanic’ survivor; and I did not 
gather from him (for example) that all or most of the women 
shricked when they realized that the ship was doomed. But 
for obvious dramatic purposes they must shrick, and * make 
scenes’ which bother their sterner menfolk. One of the 
women who went down on the real ‘ Titanic’ is reported to 
have said, quite calmly, that she had been with her husband 
“for a number of years now,” and that she did not propose 
to leave him in the present dilliculty. A wife of the same 
type and age, married to an elderly author in Mr. Raymond's 
play, shrieks her way back to him after a moment’s separation, 
dithers a good deal, and sits till the end, or the last curtain, 
with haunted gaze. It is the best Mr. Raymond can do for 
the women. 

Amongst the men there is much talk. One touch is com- 
mendably Shavian: it is the satirical snarl of a “ rough ”’ 
from below who consoles himself by remarking that ** there'll 
be a hell of a row in England about this.” But Mr. Raymond 
allows us too little of that sort of humour, which, as we know 
from Journeys End, can mingle so well with tragedy. He 


(“ Tur Bere.” 
THEATRE. 


quenches sarcasm and rebelliousness by a very obvious, 
halting sermon from a parson, whose doubts about his mission 
are dissolved in the duty of rallying the rude fellows who 
meant to drink themselves into the deep. A certain condes- 
cension of lofty patronage is manifested by the first-class 
passengers towards these nearly lost spirits. The superior 
group holds aloof, and the valet is to the end, evidently, a 
valet to the elderly author, who keeps him busy with small 
jobs and does not offer him a saloon chair. We all feel 
such things differently! My feelings, I admit, were often 
hurt by Mr. Raymond. But with you it may be otherwise. 
And, audibly, the people near me on the first night were 
sure that the author had struck upon the Berg of eternity, 
not of convention, and rather sloppy sentiment. 

By a coincidence the play by Mrs. Mayor at the Everyman— 
it is just ending a brief run there—attempts the same ‘ mor- 
ality ” atmosphere as that surrounding The Berg: I mean, 
she, too, takes us on a sort of tour of human types. [ler 
“ chorus ” is the *“* young wide-eyed ” student in the public 
park. Unlike most young men, he (Mr. Leslie French) takes 
an interest in other people than himself. When he is old he 
will be a natural philosopher, like the much older *“ man 
smoking’ whom he meets under a tree and leaves for his 
exploration in the gardens. He finds, it seems, only two 
happy people—the young, expectant mother dreaming over 
the future ; the man smoking, condemned, he too, to death 
by the doctors, but content with his pipe and his dreams— 
over the past. The rest want too much, or care too much for 
themselves or for others. And one (admirably played by 
Miss Betty Potter) is on the verge of insanity alone. ‘ Tea 
for two ?”’ asks the waitress sweetly of her. ‘Two? One!” 
In the actress's voice you feel that loneliness is no solution. 

It is a “ morality ” with great possibilities—worthy of a 
more sympathetic and, so to say, a more shadowy, a more 
hauntingly rhythmical production than it gets from the 
rather too plain dealing of the Everyman and Mr. Malcolm 
Morley. 

A few words about The Circle of Chalk, “* featuring ** Miss 
Anna May Wong, at the New Theatre. There is much more 
of Anna and May, unfortunately, than of Wong in the lady’s 
voice, which imparts an uncomfortable dissonance, a plaintive 
monotone of New England preachiness, to the chinoiseric. 
These stars of the film ought not to be heard, one concludes. 
On the stage—I must be frank—Miss Wong cannot act. But 
she looks charming. The play affects one as a mingled impres- 
sion of The Mikado and Chu Chin Chow. I don’t know where 
its style comes from. From the ancient Chinese? Through 
Klabund ? It is hard to believe that that delightfully witty 
writer, Mr. James Laver (the translator), really rejoices in its 
floweriness ; that he likes, instead of saying that young men 
are in love, to say that they are struck * by the arrow of 
dolorous desire ” ; or that he approves the antique convention 
which compels characters, upon entrance, to advance to the 
audience and copiously declare themselves in autobiographical 
notes: “I am Yu-Pi, which means a jewel *’—and so on. 
The first act was drowned in these utterances. Later, drama 
ofasort emerged. But we were getting tired. Our reverence 
for ancient China was too heavily opiated. We were struck 
by the somniferous darts of Morpheus. In brief, we nearly 
fell asleep. Ricuard JENNINGS. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue Srectrator, Marcu 2Ist, 1829. 
Torics or THE Day. 
Some French philosophers contended that Mont Blanc had 
increased, was increasing, and would increase to such a degree, t! 
in progress of time this globe would become a mere appendage 


to it. We should like to know what conclusion these sages would 
have drawn from the growth of modern newspapers. The world 
will surely soon become too small for them. Already they sw W 
up its affairs in a broad page, and editors must, at no very distant 
day, weep for other worlds to write about. ‘The time was wien 
the Times was about the size of the present Courier, and then 
accounted a Brobdignag paper; the Chronicle was yet smaller; 


and both were for the most part printed in the large type. As 
journals had not then a volume to say, it was necessary to be 
rief, piquant, and pointed. The epigram of that period did 

* office” of the “leader” of our day. But now how are things 
changed! What a sight it is to see a modern man, engaged in 

wrestle with the proportions of a double Herald, and in vain 
struggling to compel its expanse to some manipulable form! 
Unless he be first file in the Grenadier Horse Guards, it is not in 
the compass of his arms to unfold the sheet; and with miglity 
toil, and the sweat of his brow, he bundles the crisp, crackling, and 
reluctant paper into a size manageable to the hand, and not 
alarming to the eye. When, however, he has arrived at the foot 
of his thus contrived bounds, recommences the agony of discovering 


the continuation, and making as many more folds as the Pythian 
serpent. There are individuals who go leisurely through tls 
immense task, which would have put Hercules at his wits’ end; 
and who, after having achieved it within the twenty-four hours, 
and read from the date to the high-water at London Bridge, quictly 


observe that ‘there is not an acre of news in the paper.” 
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Country Life 


Licur anD Hearn. 

{n the general—and very angry 
curative effect of light rays (especially the ultra-violet) 
curiously little has been said of their effect on beast and bird 
and plant. Experiments on these “ vile bodies”’ are pro- 
ceeding fast and furiously in many countries. Some of our 
famous racehorses and best greyhounds are receiving 
regular doses. In the United States the belief—following 
nuiny trials—is growing that cattle and poultry benefit greatly 
by light rays, artificially applied or admitted to stalls by Vita 
glass. Most birds, especially small tropical birds, and probably 
poultry benefit by the mere lengthening of the hours of light, 
apart from any question of particular rays. At the Zoo in 
Regent's Park, the lions, monkeys, and reptiles all enjoy what 
sun London affords through the medium of Vita glass. At 
the same time many beasts, birds, and reptiles are found to be 
so sensitive that even mild doses of certain rays may damage 
them and even kill them. They do not carry thick coats for 
nothing. It is curious in observing the effect on plants that 
light rays in the strictest sense may not be necessary for the 
best effects. Semi-opaque materials which Ict through rays 
stopped by ordinary glass may be the most influential on 
growth and 1 flowers can be altered by 
screening them from sunshine at different times of day. 


medical discussion on the 


rivst 


Colour i 


flower. 


1 * * ie 
I fAS LAND StUnvivaLs. 

Some very quaint details in our rural history are contributed 
by a landowner who possesses what is oddly called the freehold 
of much Lammas Land in the Home Counties. It becomes open 
to the public from August 11th to “about April Ist,” and 
during this period is crowdcd with stock. The Lord of each 
manor which abuts on the Lammas appoints a Pindar (em- 
pounder) whose duty it is to empound cattle and levy fines on 
people who transgress the Lammas rules—which rules were 
always recited at the Manor Courts. The old custom theo- 
retically survives, but Pindars die and Pounds are broken 
down, and since the Lord of the Manor must hold a Court in 
order to appoint a new Pindar, the Pounds and the Pindars 
both are like to disappear altogether. In one parish known 
to me there is some danger that the Lammas Land rights 
themselves may be forgotten, though they should be valuable 
tu the parish. 

m * * x 
Sea Fisuinc. 

When one sees the fi 
Britain, it is curious that so few people attempt sca-fishing as 
a pastime. It can be very attractive. In bays of the Balearic 
Isles it is the local custom to carry in the fishing boat a broad 
tube, some two feet long and three or four inches in diameter, 
by means of which, thrust a little way into the water, you can 
spy to the very bottom of a deep sea and, as in the Pacific, 
seas watch the fish, often queer both in colour and shape, 

The mere spectacle 
is a pleasure in itself and thanks to it fishing is seldom a vain 
quest. Of course, there is no parallel to the delicate and 
gentle art of dry-fly fishing on a chalk stream ; but the scene, 
the incidental sailing, the surprises that await you when the 
line is hauled in have great attractions ; and many of the fish, 
especially the red mullet, are extremely good food. There 
are small innkeepers who provide their guests from their own 


intastic value set on any river fishing in 


shovt across your narrow line of vision. 


fishing. 
” 2 * 


Birps aND Morons. 

A doctor of my acquaintance, who travels many miles by 
car at most hours and all seasons, has kept a rough tally of 
the casualties inflicted by his Juggernaut ; and finds that bird 
and beast grow progressively cleverer in avoiding disaster. 
There would seem to be some sort of inherited memory of this 
new danger. Birds are slower to avoid the car in very cold 
weather ; and springtime, when young birds chiefly gather to 
the smooth surface of the roads, is still the most dangerous 
pericd. But even ina cold spring few birds are killed on main 
roads from which the dust, so popular with sparrows and 
partridges, is banished by bituminous coatings. The list of 
maminal casualties is small; but the doctor recently struck 
a grey squirrel, which suddenly shot across his bows. This 
was the more curious us this species was thought to be extinct 


in that immediate neighbourhood, where game-preservers 
have been very active in its extermination. It is good news 
tle.t—at least so far as my evidence goes—the new electrio 
cables, ruled across our most rural prospects, are so thick and 
obvious that all birds successfully avoid them. The telegraph 
Wires are much more deadly. 
* * * + 

Wuy Ragssirs Mctripcy. 

It is a surprising fact, but I think undoubted, that no 
animal in the British list is increasing more certainly than 
rabbits in the districts where trapping is a business. They have 
almost disappeared in some Midland parishes where there is 
no trapping, and are legion in South Devon, and indeed North. 
A retired colonel, who is also a sportsman and no sentimen- 
talist, writes of the lorry loads that go off daily from a single 
small station in his neighbourhood. His view, 
by many other witnesses from other places, is that the traps 
help to multiply rabbits by killing off all their natural enemies ; 
and these include cats, dogs, and foxes, as well as stoats and 
As an example of the proniiscuity of the cruelty 
inflicted by the traps, he himself with a friend last season shot 


corr yb yrated 


weasels. 


seven pheasants, of which two had no legs, four had one leg 
and only one had both. He remarkable 
evidence by saying that this * fiendish industry as practised 
in South Devon is destroying the peace of mind of all educated 


people who live in rural districts.’ 


concludes some 


* % a * 
ApepLes Versus WHEAT. 
Onc of our greatest specialists in fruit, Mr. W. P. Seabrook, 


assertions 


delivered recently downright before the 
Farmers Club, which will astonish the general public, and, 
indeed, some of the specialists. He said specifically that 
“In no country but England is any money being made 
from apple-growing”’; and more generally that the only 
crops which paid well were “ fruit, flowers, vegetables, perhaps 
hops, and certainly poultry.” His paper, actual] 
figures of yield and profit, and another giving very remarkable 
profits on a woman's poultry farm are quoted in the current 
Estate Magazine. In the same number Lord Ernle is quoted 
to the effect that the farmer has been selling wheat at 13s. a 
quarter less than it cost to produce. It is actually and in 
fact coming to this, that anyone who can substitute any 
other crop for wheat is doing so. If Mr. Seabrook’s plea 
for more cold storage of our fruit is adopted, and the new 
marketing of our eggs proceeds as weil as at present we shall 
certainly see a great and steady advance in fruit and poultry 
in this country. This is weleome; but the question remains: 
Dare we surrender the wheat, and can the typical wheat 
areas (most of which do not grow good grass) discover 
alternative standard crops ? 
+ * * * 


some 


giving 


To-morrow’s Farms. 

It is an old prophecy that England would one day become 
a succession of market gardens separated only by dairy farms. 
The prospect is not alluring ; and we may still nurse the hope 
that it is at least remote. Sugar beet, after a short surprising 
lapse, is returning to favour. Sheep have paid well; and 
that always startling fact in statistics is still truce, that there 
are more sheep in Britain than in Queensland, or in all Europe, 
if Russia and Hungary are excluded. We still breed the 
best stock in the world; and our barley is as necessary to 
the brewer as our hops, which are much the most intensive 
of all field crops. But wheat? Our wheat yields more, is 
cleaner and sweeter than most foreign, but, thanks to the 
technique of modern baking, imported wheat is preferred 
chiefly because ** foreign flour enables the baker to sell more 
water than English flour does ”’ ! 

* * * & 
Frost AND DUCK. 

The continuing frosts still keep in and about London a fait 
number of the duck that were present in quite unprecedented 
numbers during February. No seaside place in Britain could 
compare, for example, with the open water at Walthamstow 
during the hard weather ; and a great proportion of the birds 
were not mallard but pochard, with a good many pintail. 

VV. Beacu Tom 4s. 
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Letters to 
IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraron.| 
Sin,—I wonder if the average reader of the Spectator was 
stimulated to thoughtful criticism by some sentences in the 
Archbishop of York's article on * Philosophy and Religion,” 
which opened your very promising series of constructive 
Certainly I found myself pulled up with a jerk 


essays. 
For example : 


several times when reading the article. 
“ Theists are undismayed when they are told that their case is 

not proved. They know that it can never be proved, and it is 

enough for them at this stage to know that it is not disproved or 

in any sense irrational.” 

it is established by 


Theism is a philosophical conclusion ; 
would 


reason, not observation; and the 
remain finally unverifiable in this life if it inercly rested on a 
series of individual pragmatic tests in human experience. 
The * New Psychology ” supplies another hypothesis which 
eliminates God and professes to account for all the phenomen: 
* hypothesis 


* hypothesis ” 


"> 


of * expericnce ~ without the need of a theistic * 
to explain them. 

If what the Archbishop calls the initial hypothesis is 
** perfectly rational,” it ceases to be an hypothesis and becomes 
a rational proof. Most theistic philosophers set forth their 
philosophic proofs of God's exisience with the assurance of 
their reason that the proofs are conclusive, and they would 
be by no means content that their conclusion was merely an 
hypothesis hitherto not disproved. They know that Theism 
eannot be disproved just because it stands apart from and 
passes beyond the hypothetical stage of verification which 
scientific conclusions seldom exceed. Needless to say, in the 
above Iam not speaking of the ontological proof of God from 
the concept of God, but the proof of the existence and nature 
of the First Cause from the existence and nature of what we 
now know (better than our materialistic Victorian guides ‘) 
to be a finite and contingent universe in which are found finite 
spiritual beings. 

Another sentence 
ts a natural consequence ~ 
revelation a necessary sequel to creation. 


“Tf Theism is once accepted, revelation 
would seem to make supernatural 
Surely this is not a 
logical necessity ? 

It is disappointing that the Archbishop should emphasize in 
an article on “Philosophy and Religion” the idea that 
“ belief . . . though progressively verified both in thought and 
in religious experience * only approaches towards certainty 
and can never reach it. It never transcends probability. That 
is to say, Credo always has an clement of doubt in it. 

Both Catholic philosophy and Catholic theology-- one in its 
sphere of reason and the other in its sphere of * faith” (/.e., 
knowledge resting on reliable authority)— reach assured 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Francis Woop.ock, S.J. 


certainty and knowledge. 
New York. 
ENGLISHMEN IN THE CHINESE SERVICE 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxror.| 
Sin,— With reference to the oath of Jovalty taken by Mr, 
Maze on his inauguration as Inspector-General of Customs, it 
may be of interest to your readers to recall the oath which was 
taken by cach of the three foreign Inspectors, who, as the 
result of a conference between the Taotai, or Chief Superinten- 
dent of Customs, and the Treaty Power Consuls at Shanghai 
on June 29th, 1854, were appointed to reorganize the Shanghai 
Customs establishment. Out of these appointments the 
foreign inspectorate, which owed its remarkable development 
to the genius of the late Sir Robert Hart, grew. 

It is to be noted that the oath taken by Mr., afterwards Sir 
Thomas Wade (British), Monsieur Arthur Smith (French), and 
Mr. Lewis Carr (American), who were seconded for service 
with the Chinese Government by their respective Legations, 
was taken in the presence of their own Consuls. It was in 
the following terms :— 

“T swear truly and honestly to discharge all the duties of my 
office as Inspector of Maritime Customs and faithfully to observe all 
the conditions of such appointment as these are clearly set forth in 
the Minute of Conference signed by His Excellency Woo Taotai 
and the Consuls of the three Treaty Powers. So help me God.” 


I may add that neither Mr. IL. N. Lay, Sir Robert Hart nor I 


the Editor 


myself, Mr. Maze’s predecessors in office, were calied upon to 
take an oath on appointment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis <A. 
3 South Side, Wimbledon Common, S.W.19. 


AGLEN, 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 
[To the Editor of the Spectator. 
Sin, Mr. Howard Hurd regrets that no clear definition of 
Freedom of the Seas was contained in an article on the 
subject in your issue of February 23rd. The reason is clear 
The whole purpose of the article was to point out that pre-War 
definitions of the Freedom of the Seas were complet 
obsolete, and that an entirely new situation had arisen 
a result of the League Covenant and the Ketloge Pact. B 


perhaps it may be agreed that in the light of this new situation 
an adequate definition is embodied in the Second of Presid 


Wilson's Fourteen Points, in which he stipulates for 


‘Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas. 
torial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the se 


7 etior 


closed in whole or in part by international a 


ment of international covenants. 


As to the opposing views held in Washington and Whit 


hall, they lave hitherto amounted to this: (1) that the 
United States claimed the fullest rights for her vessels to trade 
with a belligerent in a war in which she herself was neut 


ral > 
re fullest 


a} 


and (2) that our country, if a belligerent, claimed + 
rights to interfere with such trade on the ground that 
strengthened and lengthened the enemy's resistance. The: 
was also the further difliculty arising from the tendency of 
both countries to vary their doctrines to some degree accord- 
ing as their interests, when they happened to be respective 
All this, however, is pa 
war between individu 


+ 


neutrals or belligerents, dictated. 
of the old conception of * private ” 


States, which the acceptance of the new definition of th. 
Freedom of the Seas would render obsolete. Our conecc: j 
with the future, not with the past.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tun WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
[To the Editor of the Srvcrsror.] 
Sir,- In a letter in your columns last week Mr. HL. B. Hurd 


asks me whether it is the case that this country did in t! 
late War stop the general trade of the United States 
neutrals, and whether America contends that she is cntitl 
to continue her trade in non-contraband with a belliger« 
notwithstanding an effective blockade having been esta 
lished. What LT wrote was that America objected too 
extension of the doctrine of “* continuous voyage ~ t: . 
these cases. It is unquestionably the fact that this coun 
did interfere with the general trade of the United State 
with European neutral countries, and that the United States 
does contend that she is entitled to continue her trade in 
non-contraband with a belligerent via a neutral countr 
That clearly was the case I had in mind. Otherwise th: 
reference to the doctrine of “continuous voyage wi 
have been irrelevant. 

But it is unnecessary, J hope, te argue such points as th 
at length. My purpose in raising them was oniy to show he 
impossible it is likely to be to reach any agreement wit 
the United States in the form of rules to govern wars betwee 
individual States. The fact that such wars have now be 
renounced by the Kellogg Pact makes it possible to ley 
for agreement on a new conception of Freedom of the Seas 
based on the conviction that the old private war is a thing o! 
the past, and that any attempt to revive it must be met | 
the organized force of the whole community, in which cas: 
there would be no freedom of the seas for the offending Stat 
but complete freedom for all others. I am, Sir, &c., 

R. S. Heiseox, 


louse of Commons, 


RATIONALIZATION 
[Vo the Editor of the Sevcraron.! 
Sir, You conclude a paragraph on nationalization wit! th 
words ; * Trade is enterprise ; enterprise means risk ; officials 
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of the State who handle public money are not justified in 
taking risks.” 

By the same process of 
prises, that of national defence, should be handed over to 


reasoning, the riskiest of all enter- 


private contractors. If the * business’ proved bad the 
decline of our defence forces would put England in a less 
dangerous position than the decline of a basic industry. Just 


because of the national importance of coal, it should not be 
left to the risks of private enterprise, for its failure affects the 
public in a fundamentally different way to the failure of a new 
or luxury industry—say toothpicks, motor scooters, or art silk. 

It has never been proposed to endow Civil servants with any 
legislative or judicial powers. But it has been proposed to 
make business men into Civil servants responsible to the 
public for their management of industry. 

The business incompetence of the Civil servant is a politica! 
fiction. In practice, the City is willing to offer the ~ bureau- 
crat ~ twice the salary he earns in Whitehall. There would 
be a justifiable public outcry if the State were to pay its ser- 
vants on the scale enjoyed by successful magnates. 

The supposed bureaucrat of Socialisin is simply an adminis- 
trator who, in consideration of a certain security, would 
perforin for a fixed salary the functions at present performed 
for profit.--I am, Sir, &e., 


Antoun EE. EK. Reape, 


Vath, 


The Arts Theatre 
6 Great Newport Street, London, WC. 2. 
OPERATE THE SAMUEL 
REPORT ? 
[Vo the Editor of the Spucraxvor.| 
Mr. Philip Gee. 
cannot 


WY NOT 


Sir In vour issue of the 2nd inst. replying 
to “FF. IL. states that the colliery find 
anything in the recommendations of the Samuel Commission 
that would them prosperity 
to the coal trade and its allied industries. 

[t may, however. be that 
have omitted to explore adequately the field of transportation, 
in the shape of the privately-owned wagon 


owners 


assist materially to restore 


suggested the colliery owners 


in which the key- 


—will be found that will immediately open the door of 
prosperity to all the basic industries. 
The expense involyed at every station on the lines in 


continually sorting out these 700,000 private trucks from 
cach other, and of always hauling them back empty to their 
particular owners, which (with the exception of 50,000,000 tons 
pf short-distance export coal) would be almost totally avoided 
under the unified railway-ownership of the trucks. places 
a colossal unnecessary burden on railway expenditure. The 
consequence is that transport rates, which have been increased 
by over 60 per cent. since the War, are now nearly 200 per 
cent. higher than abroad. 

The Coal Report showed that, owing to the heavy delays 
suffered in the shunting and stabling vards. colliery wagons 
make an average of less than three journeys a month, against 
and Continental 
vehicles whose average hauls are longer! In 
other words, if these shocking wastages were eradicated, and 


journeys of railway-owned 
times 


he Six eight 


five 


our trucks made no better average than abroad, the traffic 
(after allowance for coal 
one-third the now 


carried making every 


about 


would be 
storage) in 
employed. 


number of wagons 


insensate custom of each colliery 


often 
so-called 


Owing to the present 
keeping its own particular reserve of 
another colliery stopping through 
of wagons) a surplus of over 150.000 


a surplus which repre- 


trucks (which 
involves 
* shortage * wagons 
exists in the South Wales area alone 
sents so much colliery capital standing idle and unproductive. 
Added to this is the colliery capital invested in land and 
hundreds of miles of sidings for stabling these superfluous 
vehicles (whose length is 20 ft. each), and which is repeated 
again in the huge shunting and stabling yards the railways 
have been obliged to construct, maintain, operate, and staff 
at their stations, docks &e. 

The cmployment of 20-ton wagons is also recommended. 
This would also speed up the discharge of coal and the turn- 
round of ships at the docks by 100 per cent., as a 20-ton wagon 
would be tipped in the same time as a 10-ton truck—thus 
cliininating the serious delays to shipping at many of our ports 


well as cheapening dock 


I am, Sir, &e., 


as compared with Continental. as 
wad shipping charges. and also tipping dues. 


KE. R. B. Roperrs, 
(Late of Traffic Department. Buenos Ai 
Great Southern Railwas 


25 Appach Road. Brivton, SW. 2. 


PART IN BRITISH FARMING 


Kdior of ihe 


WOMAN'S 


[To the SPECTATOR 


Sir, To find out the cause of an evil is half-way to discoverins 
whether vou wish to remedy it or merely to grumble about it, 
When the writer of your article on“ Woman's Part in British 
Farming ~ British farmers Danish, I 
wonder whether he has gone to the leneth of contrasting their 
situations, which differ in two essential particulars. In the 


any very rich people, and 


contrasts wives with 


Danish countryside there are hardly 
Therefore the 
has not perpetually before its exes a suggestion that to be able 
In almost 


practically no very poor ones. Danish fairly 


to live without working is the most desirable state. 


every village in Kneland there are a number of families, 


who, whatever their different characteristics. are 
xsact the ereatest deference 


alike in this 


that they do no manual work and ¢ 


from those who do, The inference to a simple country mind 


isobvious — indeed it needs a good deal of mental independence 


tw resist it . 


seems to make this stute of affairs 


Our industrial prosperity 


jnevitable. but its great significance is shown in the totally 


different behaviour of the same women when they reach the 


Colonies and find a different atmosphere. 

The contrast is in the respective financial 
situations of the Knoglish and Danish wives. I live read that 
are mutually and jointly respon- 
This seems to imply 


I do not 


second great 


in Denmark husband and wife 
sible in law for the household expenses. 

that the wilt llow it 
know. but I do know that in Miagland it is still possible for a 
work 


has some income. is worked 


farmer's wife, daughters, sisters and cven his sons to 
hard in the dairy all through the summer and at the end never 
even know what price per cwlt. the cheese fetched, 

The attraction about factory work is that vour wages are 
paid straight into vour own hand. and anyone who wants them 
has got to get them from you. 


fam no feminist, but quite the reverse, vel a long study of 
Iinglish country life has firmly convinced ine that at least some 
of the English farmer's want of enterprise is due to his isolation, 
and that a great access of happiness, and of 
prosperity would result from a mutual responsibility. even if 
A Frenchman 


of keenness 


it involved a small measure of mutual control. 
cannot carry on an unprofitable line of business indefinitely 
without the consent of his The want of 
enterprise contains a large clement of timidity and distrust of 
his ability to carry through a strange plan with credit. His 
secretiveness is found to be a great bar to any co-operative 
happiness and his efliciency. 


family, farmer s 


elfort and acts both against his 
Any plan which drew the wife into the real business of the 
Women will always find 
fam, 


farm would be of enormous benclit. 
an excuse for doing anything they really 
Sir, &e., 


wanl to do. 
VALE NIELD, 


Milleoud Maich. Maresfield, Su 


, 
LEOR, 


Kiddor of te 


[Tu t Speci 
With reference to vour article this week on * Woman's 
Part in British Farming.” I think the farmers and their wives 
in the South of Kneland must be very different from those in 
South Westmorland and North Luneashire. Here the 
heaviest part of the work falls on the woman. but she never 


Sin, 


thinks of not doing it. Dairy (including oftcn a share of 
milking), butter making. eggs, poullry feeding, killing and 
dressing, the care of calves. sometimes of lambs. make a full 


day's work for a woman, even if she lias a young girl to help 
children, and 
quite up to date 


her with household work. sewing, cooking 


baking. Yet 
enough to take advantage of the scholarships for their children 


many of our farmers are 


afforded by the Lancashire County Council Farm School at 
Hutton, and study the best methods of dairy and poultry 
rearing.-I am. Sir. &e. A.M. G, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I was much interested in reading the report of a lecture 
on economic conditions in Soviet Russia given at Oxford, 
March 8th, by Professor Haensel of Moscow University. The 
Professor said among other things that the Russian peasant 
was now free to sell his produce to whom he would, but that no 
one came forward to buy it. What in effect does this freedom 
amount to when, according to Professor Haensel himself, the 
sole buyer left is the Government, which steps in and purchases 
the peasant’s grain at 30 or 40 per cent. less than the prices for 
grain abroad ? The peasant grumbles, he adds, but he takes 
good care nobody hears him, because in Soviet Russia grum- 
bling is prohibited. 

It is indeed difficult to follow Professor Haensel’s reasoning 
in all this. Why the peasant grumbles does not concern him 
in the least. His chief concern is to show how enterprising the 
Government is and how prosperous the workmen (i.e., the 
town workers) are. We learn nothing of the factors at the 
root of Soviet Russia’s economic difficulties to-day. The 
suggestion that the peasant in Soviet Russia has, even in 
theory, a free market for the sale of his produce is absurd. The 
real facts of the case show that the vast majority of the 
peasants—and these form roughly speaking 90 per cent. of 
the whole population—have been compelled by the force of 
circumstances to reduce their sowing area and their production 
to the smallest limits. Any surplus produce they may have is 
either liable to immediate confiscation on one pretext or 
another, or else it can only be sold to the State at a minimum 
rate. In return the State monopoly sells the peasant’s manu- 
factured articles—agricuitural machinery, &e.—at maximum 
prices. So the game goes on. In these conditions what 
inducement can the farmer have to increase his production, 
extend his agricultural operations and develop his ** business ” ? 
Agriculture is Russia’s chiefest industry. A rational develop- 
ment of manufacturing industry in that country is absolutely 
dependent on her agricultural prosperity. The present 
manufacturing industry of Russia is a parasitic growth. These 
are Professor Haensel’s own words : ** There are only 2,000,000 
workmen in Russia, and their prosperity is gained at the 
expense of 120,000,000 peasants.” 

So long as the Russian peasant is not free lo sell his produce 
to whom he will, is not free to buy in the open market what he 
requires for his own needs and for the development of his 
business, so long will the present Government find it impos- 
sible to obtain sound credits abroad for the re-establishment 
of foreign trade with Russia. That would seem to be the 
opinion of a number of “* Red” Professors, presumably 
colleagues of Professor Haensel, who in Moscow recently pro- 
tested against Stalin’s anti-peasant policy. It was, they said, 
the policy of “‘a Tartar Khan exacting tribute from the 
people” ... “a military and feudal exploitation of the 
peasantry ” (v. Times, March 4th). 

The peasant still holds the key of the economic situation in 
Russia. The Soviet Government cannot wrest it from him. 
The peasant’s “instincts of possession” are too 
They cannot be ignored, they cannot be flouted with impunity. 
—I am, Sir, &c., VALENTINE O'HARA. 

Press Club, B.C, 4. 


strong. 


IS ENGLAND HONOURING THE KELLOGG 
PACT? 
[To the Editor of the Seecravon.} 
Sir,—Since last year’s Budget the Kellogg Pact has been signed 
by ali the Great Powers and by most ef the nations of the 
world, and it has recently been ratified by the United States 
Senate. In that Pact the signatories “* condemn recourse 


to war” and “renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy.” They “agree that the settlement of all dézputes 


or coutlicts, of whatever nature ... shall never be sought 
except by pacific means.” 

In God’s name, then, what do we want with armaments 
to the tune of 114} millions? Do we value so lightly our 
own solemn adherence to that Pact and the signatures of 
other nations? Do we, as a nation, realize that already 
we are failing to honour our signature ? If we have renoun: ed 
war as an instrument of national policy, what honest justifica- 
rmuments budget 2? ** Oh but,” 


tion can we find for a huge : 


it will be said, “ other nations are not disarming and therefore 
we cannot.” It is a curious standard of morality which 
excuses a dishonourable action because others are equally 
guilty. Armaments are the result of fear and distrust, 
Cannot even such solemn promises as those of the Pact rid 
us of this fear? Are not all the nations waiting for some 
nation to give a lead ? Let our own nation say to the world, 
“We have signed the Pact and therefore we can no longer 
honourably continue our past policy. A substantial decrease 
in our naval and military estimates is the proof of our deter- 
mination to honour the Pact.” Mr. Baldwin said that it 
was the common people who, in the long run, would decide 
whether there was to be war or not. Let the common people 
reply to him, ** You have signed the Pact in our name. We 
expect you to keep faith.”—I am, Sir. &e.. 

Jos. S. ROWNTREE, 
2 Weaponness Parl:, Scarborough. 


IS NATURE CRUEL ? 
[To the Ediior of the Srecrsror.| 

Sir,— It is strange that none of your correspondents have 
thought of quoting the one great classical authority on Nature's 
infinite capacity for inflicting pain. I allude to J. H. Fabre, 
the venerable naturalist who spent a life-time in studying the 
habits of insects. There is a characteristic passage in the 
Souvenirs Entomologiques which iilustrates the ruthlessness — 
let us not call it cruelty—-of Nature. Hle is speaking of the 
terrible Mantis Religiosa, called by the peasants of Provence 
“ lou Prégo Diéou,” from its curious attitude. like that of a nun 
lost in ecstasy. Fabre in describing it calls it ~ 
qui, sous un air patendtrier, cache des maurs de cannibale. 

Whilst stressing the fiendishness of the scene, Fabre is 
careful to remark that no crime can be imputed to the insect, 
since it is incapable of moral wrong. ILercin, to my mind, is 
the whole point of the controversy. Objectively, and from a 
human point of view, Nature is the very embodiment of 
cruelty. * cruel 
and humane. The cat plaving with the mouse knows nothing 
of the agony of pain and terror endured by the latter. She 
plays with the mouse as a child might play with a ball, deligitt- 
ing in seeing it bound and catching it again. 


insect CATHITOle, 


‘? 


Subjectively, she is below the distinction of 


Speaking in general, therefore, whenever instinct pronypts 
the infliction of pain it does so in utter ignorance. Crue 
in the proper sense of the word, that is the actual delighting in 
a fellow-creature’s sulfering, is not a primordial quatit if 
Nature, but a distinctively human form of depravity.— Lamy 
Sir, &c., Ki. C. OPprpeENtrEIM. 


S. Andrea, Taormina, Sicily 


[To the Editor of ihe Sevcrvror.] 
If we resolve that the unnecessary cruclty of the jungle 
ulty in dealing 


Sir, 
is a divine order, we shall have no 
with sundry inhumane practices in medical research. This 


small cliff 


will be all the more regrettable as it wili hiuder our present 
efforts towards the international control of such matters. 
At present the world’s medical research institutions are 


subject to no adequate public inspection, and are often in the 
hands of experimentalists, who have scarcely emerged from 
Savagery, in spite of their medical degrees and western dress. 
It will be of no avail—once the unenlightened public has becn 
taught to believe in the magic of blood 
forward our statistics to the contrary. I 
therefore, that this controversy on the orizin of evil in 
jungle, will soon give place to the more practical one of 
to get rid of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


scra—to b: 
sincerely hope 


< 


Horario Marriicws, M.D, 
42 Harley Street, London, W.1. 


STAG HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Sevcravor.] 

Sir,—The conscience of England has been aroused by the 
undoubted cruelty of wild stag hunting. 
in this: that a wild and timid animal is pursued by hounds, 
sometimes for hours, all the time in deadly fear. When 
hounds have got it at bay the huntsmen cut its throat. 

This means, as in the case of a bullock, that it takes some 


vw 


minutes to lose consciousness and the pain must be very 
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geat. The Huntsman might at least dispatch it with a 
humane killer, which brings certain and instant death. 

As regards the carted stag, as a young officer I often followed 
the Mid-Kent stag hunt, and no cruelty is involved. To begin 
with, the stag lives practically at the kennels and is quite 
used to hounds. I have myself seen a stag when well ahead 
of hounds stop for a moment to nibble grass and drink from a 
litch, which shows that it is not frightened. When he has had 
enough he turns to bay. Hounds surround it, bay at it, 
wagging their tails, and the decr does not seem particularly 
perturbed. It is then put back into its travelling van, taken 
home, and feeds quite heartily. 
the recreation of a childish humanity ! 


Blood sports, after all, are 
I am, Sir, &c., 
J. B. PaGer, 


Ibstock Place, Priory Lane, Rochampton, S.W.15. 


WAR LETTERS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sin,— We have in active preparation for very early publication 
avolume of selected letters written from one or other of the 
fronts during the War, by men who subsequently fell. The 
volume will be edited, with an introduction, by Mr. Laurence 
Housman. We write to ask all letters which 
night find a place in such a collection to send them to us 
at the address below, in an envelope marked * War Letters.” 
We wish to include letters expressing every type of opinion 
and every variety of experignce. Several letters from the 
ame writer may be ineluded. 


who possess 


The letters should be accompanied by a brief note giving 
1) date, (b) the locality from which the letter was sent if 
this is known, (¢c) any special circumstances under which the 
ktter was written, (d) brief biographical particulars of the 
witer, and (e) the date and circumstances of the writer's 
leath. We should prefer that copies rather than the precious 
riginals should be sent; but if originals are sent, every 
possible care will be taken of them, and they will be returned 
We are, Sir, &c., 
Vicror GoLLaNncz, Lrp. 


4s promptly as possible. 


14 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

, Financiers and others are boosting the construction of 
the Channel Tunnel by wishing to spend thirty to fifty mil- 
ms to heip unemployment. Building tunnels may alleviate, 
it cannot cure, unemployment, nor can the money build up 
not pay for the obvious 
rason that the motor vehicle is fast ousting the steam engine, 
nd the same within a short time may (and possibly will) apply 
9 the Channel Tunnel (if it is ever built). 

The motor and the aeroplane, collectively or individually, 
way entirely denude the railway of the great bulk of travelling 
wwblie across the water and elsewhere. If all this money is 
wailable to aid unemployment, let us use it in widening our 
untry roads, which before long will have to be done, and so 
ip a very deserving industry, or, failing this, build landing 
jlaces, aerodromes, and aeroplanes, so that we can fully 
itilize the great highway of the world, which is the air.—I am, 
ur, &e., W. WInDHAM, 


25 Berkeley Square, W.1. Commander, 


\ 


the railway finances. ‘These do 


TAXATION OF MOTORS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

ur,The figures given by your Motoring Correspondent in 
your issue of February 16th are absurdly inaccurate. Surely 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders cannot have 
ktely issued these “ useful and interesting data.” The tax 
in England on a 20 h.p. car is given not as £20 but £31 3s, 
Why ? In France as £6 7s. In Italy as £7 8s. 

My present car is rated in England as 17 h.p., tax £17; in 
France as 14 ¢.v., tax £11 4s. 6d.; and in Italy as 24 hup., 
ax £16 10s. These figures can be verified from Guide Michelin, 
france, and Annuario R.A.C, Italia. In addition, petrol is 
teavily taxed. ‘The present price in Italy is just over 2s. per 
gllon, and in France, Switzerland and in Spain where I was 
2 the autumn, little if any less. Mngland is one of the 





-—_ —— 


cheapest countries in Western Europe for the private motorist, 
not the most expensive as the Society claims. The circular is, 
I suppose, issued as * propaganda ” for a reduction of motor 
taxation, but it certainly should not be quoted 
verification. — I Sir, «c., 


without 

am, 
ENGLISH Mororist ABROAD. 

* The tax in England 

ona 20 h.p. car, maker's rating, the car being a 25 h.p. Austin, 

was assumed to pay an additional £8 a year in petrol tax. In 


|Our Motoring Correspondent writes : 


France both the application of the horse power and the rate 


of tax per horse power have recently been increased, while in 


Italy the formula has remained the same but the rate of tax 
so that 
sponding jigures would be substantially greater 
quoted for the year 1927. They would not, 
suflicient to discount the excess of the Envlish tax over those 
of the other countries compared.”"— En. Spectator.] 


altogether the corre- 
those 


per horse power has increased, 
than 


h ywever, he 


POINTS 


Six Years Ovr o1 


FROM LETTERS 
Work How I 


| We are anxious to take this opportunity of thanking those 
kind friends who have come forward with tokens of kindness, 
which they have asked us to send on to the writer of the 
above article (March 9th). They wish to remain anonymous, 
and we can only say ** Thank you’ on behalf of the Spectator. It 
should be understood, however, that we do not wish to serve 
as a channel of charity, much as we appreciate the value of 
the ** personal” relation.—Ep. Spectator.] 


AND Have Farep. 


* CARDINAL WOLSEY KINGFISHER.” 


I feel greatly indebted to Mr. Malcolm for his very kind and 
most courteous correction in your issue of March 2nd, and I 
trust he will accept my sincere apologies and thanks. His 
ballad closely fitted the story I heard last year with much 
interest at Knole of its presentation to Henry VIII. by 
Archbishop Cranmer in 1539, and which I verified afterwards 
by a most charming book, K nole and the Sackvilles, and as I 
could not find in an encyclopaedia to which I referred any men- 
tion of a gift of a similar character having been made to the 
‘burly monarch.” by Cardinal Wolsey, perhaps my mistake 
was excusable. It is more than fifty years since I visited 
Hiampton Court and I had quite forgotten its history.— 
Henry Dicces., 9 Eglinton Road, Donnybrook, Dublin, 


AND THE 


CORRESPONDENCE OF BEDDOES. 


TI am revising for publication a study of the poet, Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, written some years ago and kept by me 
because I hoped to discover further material. May I, therefore, 
trespass on your kindness to ask, in particular, whether any 
letters of Beddoes, other than those printed by Kelsall and 
Gosse, are known by your readers to exist ? The late Professor 
I’, Y. Edgeworth told me there were a few letters in the pos- 
session of relatives, but he was unable at that time to obtain 
access to them; and the valuable correspondence between 
Beddoes and his college friend John G. H. Bourne (afterwards 
Chief Justice of Newfoundland) has presumably disappeared. 
If these letters are still extant I should be very grateful 
for any information that might lead me to them.—C. CoLLEER 
Axspott, King’s College, Aberdeen. 


ENGLISH UNDEFILED. 


In connexion with* English Undefiled,” I note on p.375 of the 
last Spectator Literary Supplement, col. 2, last line but four, 
the expression, ** he was issued with shot,” &c.—Is there any 
literary authority for “* to be issued with” or is the phrase 
purely supplementary 7—A. R. Bonus, Hotel Beau Rivage, 
St. Raphaél (Var), France. 

Tue Works or DONNE. 

I admire your reviewer's reply to the correspondent who 
questioned his ascription of ‘* astonishing pride” to Donne 
(March 9th). Self-abasement and spiritual pride are closely 
related. Somebody said to Diogenes: “I can see your 
pride through the holes in your coat.’—Tnomas Carr, Kensal 
Rise, N.W.10. 


Tut Roman Couiar. 

In connexion with the use of the word Catholic desired by 
the Rev. H. L. Ford, I venture to record the history of this 
invention of Pope Pius [X., who took the Oratorians’ 
Redemptorist collar and turned it front to back for use by his 
secular clergy. In my youth it was a ‘‘ mark of the Beast,” yet 
it has been adopted by the High Church Party and is now worn 
by Nonconformist clergy (who also call themselves Catholic). 
So by common use it has ceased to have any sectarian import. 
Would not Mr. Ford’s interpretation bring the word Catholic 
into similar insignificance ?—SrvEN HILts. 
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PAYMENT OF GOLF CADDIES 
[The following are a selection of comments received from 


Secretaries of Golf Clubs in connexion with our representative’s 
interview with Mr. J. H. Taylor, published last week.] 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.|] 

Sir,—I thank you for your letter enclosing a copy of the 
article entitled, “‘ Payment of Golf Caddies.” I quite agree 
with everything that Mr. J. H. Taylor says regarding the 
difficulty of paying regular wages to golf caddies. Nevertheless 
I think that Mr. Taylor lays too much stress on the necessity 
for taking a caddie every round. If one can afford it, it is 
very pleasant to have your clubs carried and your ball watched 
for you, but this adds considerably to the cost of the game. 

In my opinion an almost equal amount of enjoyment can be 
obtained from a game of golf if you carry your own clubs, 
and this effects a considerable saving, especially for young 
men and women, making it possible for people to play golf 
who could not afford it if they had to employ a caddie each 
time they played. During the golfing season I think that a 
number of caddies often earn more money per week than is 
earned by the green-keeping staff of the club, which gives 
them an opportunity of saving something for the lean time, if 
Iam, Sir, &c., 

C. Lance GAMBLE, Secretary. 

Hadley Wood Golf Club, Hadley Wood, near Barnet. 


they would do so. 


Quite impracticable to pay caddies a regular weekly wage, so far 
as my club is concerned. They are only fully employed on the 
links at week-ends, and do other work the remainder of the week. 
— ARCHIBALD Morrison, Major, Hon. Sec., St. Margarets-at-Cliffe 
Golf Club. 


I quite agree with Mr. J. H. Taylor, and do not see how a scheme 
of regular payment for caddies could be worked out. It would 
be a splendid thing if it could be done, but there are too many 
difficulties in the way.—R. RoTHweE Lt, Secretary, Royal Norwich 
Golf Club, 


With reference to your article, so far as North Berwick is con- 
cerned it would be quite impossible to pay a regular wage to the 
caddies. For at least six months in each year these fellows hardly 
do a thing, and when offered any other kind of job on occasions 
they flatly refuse to put their hand to it. The caddie is a man 
by himself, who will always be a caddie unless he is one of the 
few who has the ability to get on as a professional, and from these 
parts this does not happen very frequently.—R. H. 8., Secretary, 
North Berwick Golf Club. 


Very much in agreement with Mr. Taylor’s views. I consider 
that the regular employment of caddies by clubs is impracticable. 
Clubs are not all close to large towns with a regular unemployed 
class from which to get their caddies.—J. Hunter, Lt.-Col., 
Secretary, Birstall Golf Club. 


I am almost entirely in agreement with J. H. Taylor’s article- 
It is impossible, for the reasons he gives, for most clubs to engage 
regular caddies, and they have to be considered as casual labour 
employed by the player who takes them out. Almost all who 
appear here in hopes of a job are good, and I can only hope that 
their worth is recognized by the size of the tip. The necessity 
for a caddie is largely physical or temperamental, and a caddie 
generally adds to the pleasure of the game, but surely a player's 
partner or his opponent can keep an eye on one’s ball, and I have 
never been able to understand a first-class player being unable 
to see the line of his putt unless the caddie points it out.—ALAN 
MACKENZIE-GRIEVE, Capt. R.N., Secretary., Seaford Gold Club. 


Regular wage out of the question on any but the very wealthy 
private courses, and on account of the differentiation between boys 
who caddie after school, professional caddics, and out of work men. 
I personally favour grading caddies into two or three grades with 
proportionate caddie fee. I further believe in the case of the 
average golf club, that the caddies be paid an adequate fee inclusive 
of club cleaning and tips absolutely forbidden.—G,. P. K. Axrm- 
STRONG, Secretary, The Tyneside Golf Club, Ryton-on-Tyne. 


As one would expect from a man of his experience and observa- 
tion, Mr. Taylor’s views on the caddie are to the point, and with 
my limited experience as a club secretary I fully endorse what he 
says in the article referred to.—W. J. KENDALL, Major, Secretary, 
Hallamshire Golf Club, Ltd., Sandygate, Sheffield. 


In our opinion the idea of employing caddies on the staff of the 
club is quite untenable. The employment by club members of 
caddies is so very intermittent during the five days of the week 
that it is seldom that more than three or four are available after 
Sunday. However, we do agree that something should be done 
to secure them a slight retaining wage, if it could be done without 
incurring insurance and all the bother with such matters.— 
C. L. Horpine, Hon. Sec., North Worcestershire Golf Club. 


A very excellent article with which I very largely agree. I 
think a regular wage is not practicable, but that we should progress 
along the lines of teaching the caddie to hecome more proficient in 
his duties, which should assure him more regular and probably 


more lucrative employment. Clubs can do a great deal toward; 
promoting the keenness and efficiency of their caddies at sma)j 
cost to themselves.—C. H. Wixp, Major, Secretary, O.U.G.C, 


Personally I consider that the payment of regular wages to caddieg 
is impracticable in most clubs. With regard to this club (North 
Oxford G.C.), the question does not arise as we have been unable 
to procure caddies since the War, owing largely to the fact that 
the demand for caddies in this club is small and also to the fae; 
that boys in this neighbourhood prefer other occupation— 
J. C. Haire, Secretary. 


Most caddies, especially the adults, are afflicted with the “ casual 
labour” mentality. The thought of a definitely fixed daily job 
of work would be sufficient to scare them from the clubs. The 
economic aspect is the deciding factor. None but wealthy clubs 
could afford it.—W. H. Kine, Hon. Sec., Nottingham City Golf 
Club. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 


During the past week the following donations have reached us, 
which are gratefully acknowledged below. Our aim has now 
been achieved, in that we have provided for the immediate needs 
of Aberdare. The total amount received is £12,257 14s. Od. The 
Fund is now closed. 

Captain J. Noel Smith, £26. Mrs. Kebbell, £20. “ M. P. H..” £10, 
C. E. H. Beavis, £5; C. E. H. Druitt, £5; G. W. R. Taylor, £5; Anony. 
mous, £5; M. W. L. Pattenden, £5; Anonymous, Port Elizabeth, £5; 
= P Sympathetic Reader in Natal,” £5; * Freelands,’’ Timaru, N.Z., £5, 
Mfs. Elizabeth W. Pontefrad, £4 0s. 7d. John Wyld Pitcairn, £2; M 
Major H. F. 


* Borsadite,” £ 


y 


Wallace Wilson, £2. Capt. W. R. N. Hinde, £1 Is. , 
Childers, £1: * W. B.,” £1: Miss M. I. Johnston, £1: 
Anonymous, £1; Miss Nelly Hedger, £1. Miss C. I. Gurney, 

We publish below the twelfth list of subscribers who hav 
responded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or 
more of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a certain 
period. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin, £10. J. O. Leefe, £5: Sister M. H. Bruce, £5, 
R. Cooper, £3 ; From Canada, £3. Commonweal School, £1 5s. H. Wilmer, 
£1; Mrs. F. A. Jones, £1. Miss Olive Sydenham, 15s. ; Windlesham Hou 
School, lée. * E. H. C.,” 108. * K. A. B.,” 5s. 

Readers still wishing to send Clothing and other Gifts in kind 
to Aberdare are requested to forward them direct to the Hon, 
Secretary, Aberdare Service Committee, Town Hall, Aberdare, 


and NOT to the SPECTATOR office. 


18¢ 


Poetry 
Bird-Table 


Ir I might choose, I would be a wren: 

To be so small among birds and men, 

And yet so neatly planned to scale, 

Must be to live in a fairy-tale. 

If not a wren, I would be a tit, 

Drunk with my own swift flicker and flit, 
Upside. downside, here and away, 

Efficient, arrogant, beautiful, gay. 

I would not be, perhaps, for choice, 

A thrush (yet how Id love his voice !) ; 

He hardly gets enough to live — 

Being so shy and sensitive. 

The blackbird, though with notes as mellow, 
Is, by some means, 2 stouter fellow ; 

He plies his art, and yet contrives 

To share the meals of meaner lives ! 
The chaflinch is a thought too prim ; 
But I would gladly change with him, 
And wear a coat of many a colour 
(With never a bill to make it duller). 
For Robin my respect is slight— 

Ile’s far too ready for a fight ; 

Still, his are the rewards of fame: 

All feed him, for all know his name. 
Impossible to dub a darling 

The burnished but plebeian starling ; 
Yet gratefully I would exchange 

My trammels for his wider range : 

And oh—this life’s a thing so narrow— 


I wouldn't disdain to be a sparrow ! 


V. H. FrRrepLarNDeER. 


— 
— 








[Owing to pressure on our space we are obliged to hold 


over our usual League of Nations article-—Ep. Spectator] 
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The Haitian Voodco Book 
The Magic Island 
By W. B. SEABROOK, Author of Adventures in Arabia. Illustrated. 12'6 net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Times : Apart from the exceedingly interesting account of Manchester Guardian: “ His intimate account 
Wve en a author deals with the Culte des Morts and with the sacrificial ceremony in which he took part j 
Haitian magic, which is a good deal stronger than outsiders suppose. knowledge of that mystery religion. Here we actually ses 
or The reader will put down this book with the impression that he his eyes the ‘dying god’ of Frazer and the 
ain has been entertained, shocked, harrowed, amused, and, above ail, sonality from human to animal victim betor 
interested by an account of what might well have been happening that has become a god.” 
in some other world, and a very strange and curious one at that.’ eee 
Evemng Standard : “ An extraordinary story is that 
$5, J.B. PRiestLey in Evening News : “ Capital reading. For romantic can animate the newly a ad into aso robot life and 
ner, stuff you can hardly improve on the true tale of the American as slavei. The tale of the nine zombies thus galvan 
use sergeant of marines who is now King of the island of La Gonave.” in the cane-fields is a brilliant effort in the macabre.” 
ind ’ , : 
in Two Notable Books to be published in April 
7 The Italian Comed Umbal 
The Improvisation, Scenarios, Lives, Attributes, (“* it is True ”’) 
Portraits and Masks of the Illustrious Characters The Adventures of a Negro Sea-Captain in his 
of the Commedia dell’ Arte Attempts to found an Ethiopian Empire 
_ _ By Prerre Louis Ducnartre. By Captain Harry DEAN. 7,6 net. 
Authorised Translation by R. T. Weaver. With over Observer (preliminary notice): “‘ A strange book of reminiscences 
200 Iilustrations. 42/- net certain to go as fast as any hit in fiction. Captain Dean bought a 
7 is . schooner, went to South Africa, plunged into sangu es 
Observer (preliminary notice): ‘ We have nothing as vet in and illicit diamond-buying, saw something of the B 
English to equal the text and illustration of this forthcoming version was at last expelled. Sir Harry Johnston called him 
of the well-known French original.” Prospectus ready shortly. dangerous negro in the world.” 
7 ‘ : , 7 
A New ‘Omnibus’ Volume Now Ready 
Great Modern British Plays 
Edited by J. W. Marriott, Editor of One-Act Plays of To-day, etc. 1084 pages. 8 6 net. 
This volume contains the complete text of nineteen full-length plays by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock, T. W. Robertson, Sir 
Arthur Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, Sir W. S. Gilbert, Rudolf Besier, Alfred Sutro, John Galsworthy, Harold Brighouse, St. . jo Hankit n, 
Harold Chapin, W. Somerset Maugham Clemence Dane, C. K. Munro, Ashley Dukes, Reginald Berkeley, Charles McEvoy, Noel Coward, 
and Sutton Vane. 
= 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC PRIZE NOVEL COMPETITION 
George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., offer £2000, plus royalties, for the most interesting novel submitted 
before Fanuary 15th, 1930. Full details will be sent, when ready, on application to 
39 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Problems in Political Geography Writers 
By ISAIAH Bowman, Ph.D. With 257 Maps. 21/- net. By WILtraM A. DRAKE. 10/6 net. 
Fourth Edition completely revised, enlarged and reset. Sunday Times: “The first introduction to English readers of an 
Sunday Times : ‘‘ Few more excellent books of the class to which American critic who enjoys a well-deserved popularity. To judge 
it belonged have been published than the first edition of The New the volume by his estimates of the best known among his selected 
World, but its new issue quite eclipses the original record. Dr. subjects, such as Proust, Gi irandoux, Croce, Morand and Barres, 
Bowman picks out and explains the vital question in each region of he is gifted with a critical sense at once delicate and robust, with a 
the world. The most important subjects are exhaustively treated fine catholicity of interest and a truly enviable gift of personal and 
Re and illustrated by specially prepared maps. artistic portraiture. His sketch of Montesquiou is a literary gem 
— Prospectus on application, of the brightest lustre.” 
— 
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Some New and Standard Books 
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W. MILNE BAILEY: TRADE UNION DOCUMENTS. 580 Pages. 8s.6d. ‘“ A work which illumin- LB 
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ates the social history of our time.”—Observer. “‘ Perhaps the most useful book on British trade unionism ice 
since Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s History and Industrial Democracy.”—Manchester Guardian. “ Quite invaluable || » ele 
to the student, and to anyone who wants really to understand how the Trade Union Movement works.”— §) ae 
New Leader. “ An indispensable aid in the discussion of current problems.”—Jndustrial Review. ‘| a 
G. KITSON CLARK: PEEL AND THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 1832-1841. 20s. (Shortly.) A | sawee 
study of the problems of the Conservative party and also of the personality of Sir Robert Peel. | aot 
RAY STRACHEY: THE CAUSE. A Short History of the Women’s Movement. Illustrated. 15s. 1 read fi 
“ An epic.”—Times. “ Full of drama.”—Spectator. “‘ Extremely readable and vital.” —Lady. “ An inspira- Hl impor 
tion to those who read its pages.”—Public Opinion. “ I thoroughly enjoyed it from start to finish.” —Daily Mail. } centut 
T. C. PEASE: THE UNITED STATES. 35 Maps. 16s. “ He has the sweep, the facility, the compre- | avers 
hensiveness of Lecky . . . a thoroughly competent and useful book.” —Spectator. i mn 
P. B. POTTER: AN INTRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION. _I8s. it hy sa 
M. BEER: A HISTORY OF BRITISH SOCIALISM. New and cheaper edition. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each. || no me 
(Shortly.) “ A careful and indeed indispensable record.”—Times. | learnit 
} conten 
LITERATURE | ee 
STAWELL and LOWES DICKINSON: GOETHE AND FAUST. 15s. “ ‘The best commentary on li as a tl 
Goethe’s Faust that we have or are likely to have in English.”—Times. “ The story of the great drama is | He t 
told here in all detail, and long passages are translated into glowing verse.” —Spectator. | Albiac 
PEPYS’ CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by J. R. Tanner, Litt.D. Just out : 1662-1679. 18s. Previously Ei de a 
published : 1679-1703. 2 vols. 36s. “‘ The interest and value of these letters are unquestionable.” —Times. F| os 
Hh OT WCE 
HERBERT READ: ENGLISH PROSE STYLE. 9s. “A most valuable book.”—Spectator. “ Ninety- | to the 
five per cent. of book-readers will enjoy their reading much more keenly after studying it.”—ARNOLD BENNETT. [| neophy 
E it ° 
BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY. Over 90 volumes of standard authors, etc. 2s. net. each Ri) ye “ig 
it 0 ne 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY of the English Language. 450,000 entries, 2,700 i Some 
pages, 6,000 illustrations, Gazetteer, Biographical Dictionary, etc. Write for Prospectus. ‘‘ Beyond any sort b| medi:e 
of question the finest single volume dictionary I have ever seen.”—ARNOLD BENNETT. | are dra 
|; most ¢ 
|| e wl 
SCIENCE el 
SIR WILLIAM BRAGG: AN INTRODUCTION TO CRYSTAL ANALYSIS. Illustrated. 12s. Bl. el the 
“A fascinating account.”—TJimes. “ Invaluable and exceedingly interesting.”—Nature. instru 
A. H. DAVIS and G. W. C. KAYE: THE ACOUSTICS OF BUILDINGS. Illustrated. 16s. to the 
A. S, C, LAWRENCE: SOAP FILMS. A study of molecular individuality. About 12s. 6d. (Shortly.) F oo 
ay) t Ss a 
austere 
TRAVEL AND ETHNOLOGY hand. 2 
ROY ELSTON: OFF THE BEATEN TRACK IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. §ii —what 
“* Mr. Elston knows how to travel.”—Observer. “ A delightful book.”—Evening Standard. | girs 
t tile 
HARRY PRINCE: HALF-HOURS IN OLD LONDON. Iilus. 6s. “ A capital guide.”—Public Opinion. are rep 
BELL’S POCKET GUIDES. Now Ready: Sussex by S. E. Wi1nBott, with 64 Illustrations by E. and W. had ini 
WARD. 6s. (Shortly): Devon, SOMERSET, by the same author and photographers. 6s. each. ee 
lirteer 
for mar 
RAOUL ALLIER: THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE. 15s. (Shortly). 
REY. W. A. WIGRAM: THE ASSYRIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. Illus. About 15s. (Shortly.) The Gr 
Tue crit 
N.B—ALL ABOVE PRICES ARE NET. pathetic 
compre] 
—— ae ie SS the subj 
is he ent 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 success 
1c obje 
prints, c 
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Told in the Cloister 


sarius of Heisterbach (1220- 
and C. C. 8 


The Dialogue on Miracles. By Car 
} Swinton 


H. von k. Scott 


outledge, 


235). Translated by 
3] : 


l 
Bland -yvol R 


e 2 % , 4 obs. ) 


Ir is strange that, in spite of the modern interest in mediaeval 
literature, Caesarius of Heisterbach has waited so long for a 
translator. He is and 
frequently pilfered for * 
dulity of our fathers in the faith, but there are 
ho could truthfully say that they have 
Yet it is a source of the highest 
for an understanding, not only of thirteenth- 
monastic life. the habits and main interests of the 
monk, bui also of the general social history of the 
period. All appearance to tl notwithstanding — 
and it must be admitted tl 

the modern reader both pointless and absurd 
uneriti 
with « 
contemporary of St. Francis, he entered the Cistercian Abbey 
of Heisterbach in the 
twelfth century, rose to 


well known to all mediaevalists, 
ood stories © exhibiting cither the naive 
charm or CTass ¢l 
not manv persons y 
read his book right through. 
importance 
century 
averuce 
oO re Contrary 


it some of his ** miracles ” seem to 
Caesarius was 
‘al collector of strange tales; but a man of 


An almost exact 


no micre 
learning, msiderable literary sense. 
Rhineland in the last vears of the 
be Prior, achieved a great reputation 
as a theologian and c between 1242 and 1250. 
He travelled and the 
Aibigensian and other heresies (classed by him as a branch of 
demonology) is of historical importance. 
The the 
between a novice master and his pupil, and arranged according 
to the subject-matter in twelve books, takes the attentive 
chief phases of his religion. It begins 
tic life, and ends with the state 
each point by a suitable tale. 
of these anecdotes are part of the stock-in-trade of the 
re-edited for the purpose in hand ; 
A few of the 
astern But on 


fresh, abounding in personal references 


; and die d 


suist 


his deseription of 


extensively, 


Dialogue, composed in form of a conversation 


neophyte through all the 


‘ 


with conversion to the mona 


of the departed ; enforcing 
Some 
mediaeval moralist, others 
are drawn from the vreat evcle of Marv-legends. 
most 
the whole they are 


To sit in the cloister of Netley or Fountains, 


elaborate may have an provenance. 
and local colour. 
and there 
instructed his pupil in the virtues, customs, and outlook proper 
to the Cistercian life, 
world in which the great abbeys of St. Bernard's reform arose. 
It is a world both sensual and supernatural, human and 
austere; unruffled in its acceptance of grossness on the one 
hand, and of holiness upon the other, and even remembering 
—what we always prefer to forget—the possibility of their 


‘ 


read the cautionary stories by which Cacsarius thus 


is veritably to re-enter the religious 


co-existence in one soul. 

If the sections devoted to temptations, demons, and dreams 
are representative, the psycho-analyst who regretted that she 
had missed the opportunity of helping St. Paul to solve his 
conflicts would have found plenty to do in the convents of the 
thirteenth century : she would have ready her explanations 
for many of the remarkable experiences which the Monk and 


A Brave 


The Greek Anthology. (Benn. 12s. 6d.) 

Tux critic who does not know that his first duty is one of sym- 
pathetic understanding is not a critic at all. He must first 
comprehend the author's purpose and point of view towards 
the subject, and not until he has acquitted himself of this task 
is he entitled to give his opinion on the measure of the author's 
success. Nor, indeed, is it his function to read a book with 
the object of picking holes, of noticing small mistakes and mis- 
prints, or of detecting possible plagiarisms, for “ any fool,” as 
Brahms said, “ can sce them.’ But the crowning ineptitude 


By Shane Leslie. 


the Novice naturally refer to the direct action of devils, or visit- 
ations of God. The stones of the abbey and its visible popu- 
lation are not more actual to the author than the thickly 
peopled supernatural world in which it stands. We may think 
the monastic career gave little scope ; but to its inhabitants, 
the cloister was a place where anything might happen and any- 
says the Monk; and 
Their presence caused 


one be seen. Demons are ever near us, 
nearly all his best tales relate to them. 
the * which the Novice sometimes experienced 
in choir. Flocks of small ones flitted about the church ; but 
locking at them was bad for the On the other hand, 
angels assisted at the offices. Saints ministered to the sick. 
The Blessed Virgin herself walked through the dormitory, 


sudden horror “ 


cyves. 


blessing the sleepers ; whilst carefully avoiding the monk who 
had committed the indelicacy cf unbuttoning his tunic before 
going to bed. The images in the church became charged with 
and even who offended 

which, as the Novice most justly observed, ‘* astonishes 
But the Monk 


ulated to nip scepticism 


life, deait shrewd blows at those 


them 
me far more than the speech of Balaam’s ass.” 


was ready with an explanation cai 





in the bud: 

The Spirit of God exist evel reature, both in essence and 
in power, and to Him nothing is impossible nor r iculous, and 
He daily works such things as these in honour of Hi: ts.” 


ly power more surely than 
full of 


priceless information on the details of the monastic routine— 


Few things annoyed the heaven 
sleeping in choir ; and a Jong string of amusing stories 
shows how sternly they dealt with this sin, and how cleverly 
Those who suffered from 
still rely on sleeping 
comfortably in church: and a certain knight asked 
buy the stone against which he was 
accustomed to lean while praying, to keep at his bedside as a 
* The stones of that abbey church,” said another 
appreciative patron, * are softer than any bed in my castle.” 
3ut, lenient to the aristocracy, Heaven dealt sternly with the 


their demon enemies encouraged it. 


insomnia in the dormitory might 
even 
whether he might 


SOpol ifie, 


drowsiness of the religious ; a favouritism which reappears in 
its dealings with other frailties of the flesh. Thus a brace of 
anecdotes, which will be irritating to feminists, tells how the 
Blessed Virgin lured a young knight from unlawful love by 
giving him a but delivered a nun from the same 
temptation by the less attractive method of a box on the ears. 


kiss > 


‘*Novicr. The male sex ought indeed to be kindled with love 
for Our Lady, seeing that she put away the temptation of the 
knight by kissing him; and that of the nun by smiting her in the 
face, though the will of both was equally evil and perverse. 

‘“Monx. For by this she shows, not only that she does not 
abhor our sex, but also that she cares equally for women. In 
truth it seems mére fitting that a mistress should chastise her 
erring maid-servant rather than serving-man. 

‘Novice. I like your explanation.” 

So do we. 
EVELYN UNDERUILL, 


Attempt 


which a critie can commit is to inform the author that his aim 
and attitude, the scope and execution of his book are altogether 
wrong, and far too often in such pontifical columns he goes 
on to tell him what they ought to have been, without seeming 
to consider that in this case this book would not have been 
this book at all, but another book, which the author never set 
out to write, and of which any discussion is entirely irrelevant. 
Possibly, so we are given to understand, the critic could have 
written it beautifully himself, had he cared to do so, but 
nobody wants to know how the critie would have done it, 
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J. C. WORDSWORTH, -futhor of “Adventures in t 7/6 net. an 
Philosophy.” 12s. Od. net. j } . S. P. B. Mais says: oo : } Tha 
(1) Daute’s Paradiso. (2) The Argonautica of Apol- He must ee “ aggre = of a bw “ agar arr the good a 
lonius Le ngges (3) Boiardo’s Orlando Innamorato. humour of these genial yarns."—Daily Telegraph. a , 
lege | IRELAND te 
the 
A famous Sea Mystery exposed. LAURENCE J. { He 
KEATING. 5 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 4 DONN BYRNE | “De 
Rex CLements, author of “ A Gipsy of 7; Horn,” ete., i Author of “ Destiny Bay,” “ Hangman’s House.” the 
who read this | book in MS. form and advised the Pub- 5 Foreword by ae Lon 
lishers thereon, wri ‘I Jha ive, I think, read everything \f THE RIGHT HON. T. P. O';CONNOR, P , 
of imp tan hit hert » publish 'd with reference to the : 5/- net. ) Hy 
Mary Cel ste In my oni inion, Mr. Keating has here { Morning Post says:—‘ Donn Byrne saw the Ar elands that clos 
given the final c plana on of the mystery, and I cor- have been in a roseate retrospect—as lands o F sche lars and } devi 
dially recommend the book as ” the last word on the ! saints and w: midering bards and heroic warrio and, above § If y 
subject.” ; all, of romantic lovers pier 
if i 
A BOOK OF TRUE DREAMS 3 ALIMONY sche 
MARY E. MONTEITH, -Juiior of “The Fringe of { Eng 
Immortality. 7s. Od. net. , FAITH prea { he v 
A unique book. Amongst the contributors of personal Author of “ Betty,” ete. term 
experiences are: The late Sir Edward Mar shall Hall, t 7, 6 net. is th 
K.C., Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds, Mrs. Ch: umpion de Cres- } : Ty a po ished life. A tale that i Torte? the 
pigny, Col. E. R. Johnson, Dr. Abraham Wallace, the | 14” ", “bshir y> onereacgay a ee ee sack 
eo Gabrielle Borthwick, Lady Barnes, and Miss Rose ch peal the flees ee a ee or ae 
*yleman. i m s n I ant pause. —.\ew Cambridge. ien 
A lively story.”—Spectator, eee 
A NOMAD OVER ISLE, } “Deep insight into feminine nature."—Daily Telegraph. ori 
PENINSULA & PLAIN’ = ss | |) THE WARIOUS Lives }| |* 
i r of © A Noma in t South 1 dillic 
Sudan,” ete. 20 i Hus trations. yar i. | OF MARCUS IGOE guag 
A delightiul book for all those who appreciate the as I 
lighter touches of human nature. ’ { BRINSLEY MACNAMARA ce 
Author of “ The Valley of the Squinting Windows,” ete. x 
OLD TESTAMENT DAYS I "7/6 net. ) & G 
A short geographical history of the Old Testament “The most remarkable book he has yet written. A strangely { ae 
for Lower Torms and Preparatory Schools. diverting book. A profound study of human nat ire.” Engl 
M. H. WELLS, M.A., F.R.G.S. With a map. 2s. net. ,) —Cork Ex ier. 07 
This book is c ry recommended to boys and all | ] cas 
who are interested in the BARRIELAND had | 
A Thrums Pilgrimage { can | 
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} 
Author “ Memories of Books and Places,” ete. at: 
YOLANDE OF JOHORE Author of “ Mem - a foo and Places,” e¢ I lat } 
it af Ee hy, ee , 4 of Is 
A Novwel of life behind the my swanips of T SE 
Malaya. Ww. MELVILLE WACE, M. c. The author 
shows an amazing insight into the mind of the A A 


Eastern. 7s, 6d. net. 


LOVE IN ABSENCE 


WITH NELSON 


Being the Life of William Mark, a Purser who served under 


CLARA MARTIN, Author of “The Spanish Dress,” Preface by cate ty MARK- Easte 
etc. A novel which will be welcomed by those who a OS ell War 
delight in a clean, wholesome story. 6s. net. 12,6 net, aii litera 

BROTHERS & SISTERS “A genuine human document.’"—Daily News. | encot 

It wa 


I. COMPTON BURNETT, -tutior of “Tastors and 
Masters.” Character, incident, tragedy, comedy, the 
strength of subtle, the grace of rare, and the depth 
of simple things are here. 6s. net. 


THEODORA’S STOLEN FAMILY 


MYSTERY AT { Foun 
GRIMSD ALE so 
EDWARD FRANKLAND Augu 


—_ 


Author of “ Reform,” “ Power,” ete. dram 

VERONICA and PAUL KING, Auihors of “The oa as » etc pores 
Raven on the Skyscraper,” ete. Here is a novel - - f Mr. Bue on a a eee page 
which wi . entertain people on both sides of the The excitement of } fr. Buc han at his best. —} orkshire Pest. Ss 
“ An eerie and intriguing tale."—dberdeen Free Press. introx 


Atlantic. . 6d. net. 
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but how somebody else has done it. The critic’s material is 
what lies in front of him. and nothing else whatever. 

The purpose of this preamble is to acquit me of any intention 
to write such pompous rubbish when, after serious considera- 
tion, I venture to suggest that Mr. Shane Leslie has attempted 
His design 
English 


passionate and 


the impossible in his Greek Anthology. was to 
translate a thousand 
That he has done: his attitude 

intelligent admiration for his subject, and his aim. as he tells 
us in the preface, was to unveil to those who know no Greek 


Greek epigrams into prose. 


was one of 


the beauty of these saturated, indeed, is he 
with laudable love for his subject that it infects his English. 
He calls his *prolegomenon,” his public the 
“ polloi,” and he indulges in what he 
the Greek. He 


one of his 


epigrams. So 


preiace a 


calls ** coinages * from 


uses, for instance, the adjective * gluci- 


pieric * in translations: he calls somebody a 
“ hydro-pot,”” he coins the verb * 
closer to the beloved language. 
devices do not bring Greek any nearer to the profane polloi, 
understand * gluci- 
is * bitter-sweet.” The Greek 
scholar will understand * hydro-pot,” but teetotaller is the 
English for it: and he will understand “* enheliate,” though 
he will certainly quarrel with Mr. Leslie for giving a Latin 
termination to one of these * Enheli-ize” 
is the correct transcription, but 
the English currency. In anv case 
words does not bring thie polloi nearer Greck, but only takes 
them further away from English. Mr. Leslie, in this, 
reminds us of the actor who, in order to identify iimself mor 
thoroughly with Othello, blacked himself all over. 

To translate at all from one tongue to another is always 
diflicult. Mere literal translation. 
guages are so utterly unlike each other in form and flexibility 
as lyrical Greek and English prose, 
that difficulty, for the usage of words, the 
sentences, is altogether different, and an idiom in Greek though 
faithfully rendered into English does not therefore become 
English. The translator must somehow find a form and a 
phrase which, while preserving the meaning of the original, is 
cast in the manner in which that thought would have moulded 
had it been conceived by an English writer. Often a translator 
can find a type of English which fairly corresponds with the 
type of his original. Thucydides, 
adequately rendered in Gibbonian prose, and the fables in 
Plato’s dialogues have flowed very naturally into the mould 
of Isaiah in the Authorized the English Bible. 


enheliate ~ in order to keep 


But, without carping, such 
vou 


If you know Greek already, can 


picric,” but the English for it 


Greck coinages. 


* sun-steep.” more or less, is 


such transcription of 


rather 


especially when two lan- 


does not go near to solve 
construction of 


for instance, can be very 


Version of 


But there is no type of English prose which is even remotely 
related to many of the types of Greek which are used in Greck 
cpigrams, and, while accepting Mr. Leslie's design to translate 
Greek verse of fhis sort into English prose. and not saying 
that he * 

in questioning whether the design he has set himse! 
k verse cunnot be 
Mr. Le-lie’s 


e rlivtlims is 


ought ” to have used English verse. we are justilied 


tu carry 
out can be executed, simply because Gre: 
pressed into this shape and still remain itself. 
love for his subject and his skill in English pros 
beyond dispute, but that is not enough: the task itself must 


be inh rently possible. Ile has everv right to think. as he 
says in his preface. that Meleager’s * passionate utterances 
steam like bon-fires of wine-scented incense ; but, if that is 
so, he must produce that wine-scented incense if he is to 
vive to an English reader this ** sens of Meleager which 

finds in the Greek, and such a rendering as ** Why that silly 
laugh and that monkey-nosed sneer? You will soon k 





sardonically does not have that effect. Often his 

renderings are excellent: no one could better t lines 
* Untimely weather shackled thee, and the we washed 
away thy lovely youth.” Or again: * Nowsince thyself hast 
diced, thou shinest like an Evening Star among the dead,” 


for anyone who knows Greck will feel how 


those who do not will begin to tind themselves feeling it. But 
phrases like these, here and there, which make an /nglish 
magic out of a Greck nagic, do not shake the | it t Mr, 
Leslie's design is not possible of execution. 

The exquisite decoration. rich but auster Greck epigram, 
its combined simplicity, and artificiality, have no equivalent 
in English prose. Ifowever much “two minds shall flow 
together, the English and the Greek they do not mix in 
such a medium. Verse really seems to be the only chance, 
and we must remember that William: Cory (already quoted) 
did succeed almost perfectiv, as Mr. Leslie notices in his 
preface, in rendering the epigram on Heracleiius into verse. 
It misses the brevity of the Greek, for it consists of eight lines 
instead of four, but anvone who knows Greck and who knows 


English cannot fail instinctively to fee! that it is both: the 


k in spite 


words may be English, but it is none the less Gre: 
of that. Most English poets who have put their hand to the 
task have failed: Shelley and Prior, Mr. Leslie is probably 
right in thinking, But because they did 
not succeed in verse, that is no reason for supposing that the 
solution lies in rendering Greek epigrams into prose. It is 
really far more than likely that they cannot be rendered into 
English at all, and Mr. Leslie’s gallant little book goes far to 


Lk. F. Benxson. 


are among them. 


support that theory. 


Self-Persecuted 


By August Strindberg. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Easter and Other Plays. 


WueEwn Mr. Bernard Shaw 
literature, he offered th« 
encouraging cultural intercourse between Sweden and England. 
It was a generous act ; and from it the Anglo-Swedish Literary 
Foundation was born. The trust deed was made in 1927, the 
Foundation immediately began its work, and now it presents 
its first publication, an English version of four plays by 
August Strindberg. They are all four of great interest—as 
dramas and as documents. Everything that Strindberg wrote 
centred round his own phantasmagoric battle with life. 
** Strindberg,” Professor J. G. Robertson 
introduction, ** was, indeed, a strange complex personality ; 
no other modern writer fills us with such irritation, resent- 
ment, repugnance; yet holds us so irresistibly in his grip. 
He was an egocentric in the highest degree, a man of barbaric 
self-assertion, a moral anarchist.” All his life he felt himself 
persecuted by sinister Powers ; and especially by the sinister 
Power of woman. Looking around him for slights on his 
dignity, for hatred and persecution, feeling that the rest of 
mankind was conspiring to snub him and trample on him, he 
Incurred the tragedies that his attitude provoked. Ilis 
experience of human relations was miserable in the extreme. 
What a fury of attention he gave to discovering the pain 
that underlies our pleasures, the rottenness at the heart of all 
apparent honesty! No one need pause to consider whether 
his plays are true to life. They are the most grotesque of 


was awarded the Nobel Prize for 


whole sum as an endowment for 


says in his 


t and 
with 
and 


has 


however, there is a sort of J 


Strindberg lies in wait. 


caricatures. Sometimes, 
distorted illumination in them. 
a monomaniac’s cunning, for the moment of cruelty 
treachery in his fellow-beings. seizes it as soon as he 
discovered it, and magnifies it till it fills the whole universe. 
Generally he forces his note: he is disorganized ; 
beyond our credulity. But there are scenes in which he 
really achieves a convincing nightmare of horrer. 

The most impressive play in this volume is The D 
Death. 
fortress, and Alice, his wife, 
five vears. It has been iwenty-five 
Captain proposes, as a kind of sardonic joke, to 
Both of them cover profound malig- 


he Passes 


ce of 
Edgar, a captain in the Garrison Artillery of an island 
have been married for twenty- 
The 


eclcbrate 


years ot misery. 
their silver wedding. 
naney under an air, almost, of good fellowship—unless they 
are too bored even to keep the peace. A quotation will 


illustrate the skill with whieh Strindberg makes his 
atmosphere :— 

* AriceE: Why need Judith 1 s i Tt vy l be 
quite soon enough if she took her examination next year! 

Carrain: Tell her so and see what good it does! 

AticE: You ought to tell le 


CapTatn: How many times haven't I told 1 
quite well, children do what they like. 

ALICE: In this house at any rate! (The Captain y -) Mu 
you yawn in the presence of your wife ? 

CapraiN: What is one todo? Don't you notice how we say the 
same things every blessed day When you came out just now with 


your good old retort, ‘ In this house at any rate > I ought to he~ 
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POSSIBILITIES. 





By THE 


*D OSSIBILITIES! "—a word of which the signi- 
ficance is too often overlooked. 

By which I mean that many people do not sufficiently 
appreciate that life is full of possibilities—always. 

They immerse themselves in the affairs of the daily 
round with such completeness that they never stop to 
question if near them, around them, or even in them- 
selves there may be possibilities of something better. 

I remember, years ago, talking to a young clerk who 
confessed that he was very “fed up” with his job and 
the narrowness of his life and circumstances. 

Had he ever tried to get into another sphere ? 

No: he had not. He could see no opening into another 
field of occupation. 

Later—quite accidentally—I saw a drawing of a girl’s 
head which he had scratched upon the lid of a common 
tin matchbox. 

The drawing was quite clever, and I asked if he had 
done much in that way. He produced a number of 
drawings and sketches which clearly showed that he had 
not only artistic merit, but also humour and imagination. 

I persuaded him that herein lay Possibility, and after 
some further arguing he sent some sketches to a weekly 
paper. 

They were immediately accepted and paid for; and 
the editor invited him to submit other work. 

In a few weeks he was drawing regularly from that 
one paper five times the sum he had previously received 
as a clerk! and his subsequent career has afforded a 
striking illustration of the wisdom of keeping an alert 
watch for possibilities. 

The careers of professional or occasional journalists 
and novelists furnish many similar instances of “ possi- 
bilities ” either accidentally revealed, or in some cases, 
sedulously searched out and developed. A number of 
these are within my own knowledge, and, in a recent 
conversation with Sir Max VDemberton, he told me of 
many remarkable cases of this kind. 

Sir Max, by the foundation of the London School of 
Journalism, has afforded opportunity to many men and 
women to test and utilize their potential abilities as 
writers of stories and articles, and it appears to me that 
anyone who has a “bent” in that direction cannot do 
better than consult Sir Max Pemberton, 

If, in his sound judgment, evidence of the necessary 
abilities exists and enrolment as a student of the School 
follows, then I can conceive of no surer road to success 
in journalism or story-writing than the conscientious 
study of the edmirable correspondence courses which are 
included in the curriculum of The London School of 
Journalism. 

In the ten years of its existence, this School which, it 
should be remembered, enjoyed from the beginning the 
active patronage of the greatest journalist of the 
twentieth century—the late Lord Northcliffe—as well as 
that of many other great writers and journalists, has 
done much useful work in developing new writers. 








LAIRD. 


The School does not pretend to creale writers. That 
is to say, it does not encourage the delusion that success 
as a writer is a mere matter of taking lessons and paying 
a fee. That is a fallacy which none has striven more to 
dispel than Sir Max Pemberton and his colleagues. The 
School makes it clear that enrolment is only accepted 


where there are real indications of talent—talent which 
only requires practical training in the fec/imique of 
modern journalism in order to be reasonably assured of 
success and pecuniary reward. 

Also, every student enrolling for one of the London 
School of Journalism’s courses is made to realize that 
perfunctory study is of no avail: the student must 
co-operate by working his hardest if success is to 


be attained. 


And it is because of this attitude—coupled with the 


rh Pn Ph 


excellence of the courses and the great thoroughness o 
the Schools methods—that The London School ¢ 
Journalism has won its recognition as a true academy « 
journalistic instruction by the entire British Press. Many 
great journals have, in fact, had junior members of the 
staffs specially trained by the School. One great group 
of newspapers has, during the last three years, had more 
than forty of its staff thus trained—a fact which speaks 
volumes for the quality of the instruction and the 
excellence of the results achieved. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by SIR MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

PATRONS : 

The Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 
‘the Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 
& GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 
& WILLIAM BERRY, Bt. 
. ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Lit 
% CHARLES STARMER. 
CIL HARMSWORTH, Esq., LP. 


The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING, and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. ‘The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 
students in the disposal of their work. 

Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which an 
opinion can be based. 

Full particulars of the courses and of the special prizes 
awarded annually to new members are given in the School’s Pro- 
spectus, which may be obtained free of charge on application to 

THE PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 GREAT RUSSELL ST., LONDON, W.C.1, Mus.: 4574, 
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replied with my ancient ‘ It’s not my house only.’ But since 





uready given this answer five hundred times, I yawn instead. So 
you can take my yawn to mean, either that I cannot be bothered to 
answer, or: ‘ Yoti aro right, my angel,’ or ‘ Now let’s st yp! 

ALICE: You're very amiable this evening ! 

CaPpTaiIn: Isn't it nearly tirne for supper ¢” 

There is reason for their dislike of each other. The 


Captain is a madman in his pomposity and self-adulation, 
Ife has been stuck in his position for years, exasperating the 
rest of the community through his conceit, eating and drinking 
with his N.C.O.’s, abusing his fellow-officers to them and 
preening himself on his ,opularity, running into debt and 
embezzling money. Alice has pretended through the whole 
of her marriage that she has al arndoned a brilliant career as 
an actress for his sake. She displays prominently a Jaurcl 
wreath— given hér by her brother. Each of them struggles to 
monopolize the children and turn them against the 
partner. But in all these intrigues the Captain has the 
greater cunning. Once his hatred is roused, there is nothing 
he cannot accomplish for revenge. 

The crisis between them draws to a height. Overloaded 
with insults, Alice seduces an old friend of her husband and 
herself, and flaunts her unfaithfulness in the Captain's face. 
Kurt, her lover, is revolted. ‘* Go back to the abyss, from 
whence you came,” he cries, and leaves her to the Captain's 
mercy. The Captain asks her forgiveness, talks to her with 
tenderness—and sets to work, with a single mind, to ruin both 
Kurt and Alice. 

Under the inspiration of hatred, he wins back the favour 
of the garrison society, of his superiors, and of the high officials 
on the mainland. He 
decorated for his services ; but his only purpose is to under- 
mine Kurt's and to beggar him. He 
Just as he is triumphing before Kurt and Alice, he falls to the 
ground with an apoplectie stroke. It is Alice’s turn to triumph. 
As he lies helpless on the floor, she insults him, boxes his ears, 
and pulls his beard :— 


other 


achieves some reputation and is 


position succeeds. 


times I dreamt 
ask God to forgive me for mis- 
! Then J, too, will 
‘ll Him that, Kurt! A little suc good for us; it’s 
that 


* To think that there i 
it. but I believed it. Kurt, 
judging Him. Oh, 
sheep. Te 


adversity 


justice on earth! Some 
neve! 


become a 


there 


turns us into wolves.” 
The most vhastly and most forcible of Strindberg’s motives 
and Women 
tigresses, were absolute evil ; but passion could mislead men 


is the antipathy between man woman. were 


into loving their own disaster. “* Since passion has darkened 


ny sense of sight,” says Kurt, “ I have come to know the full 
power of evil; the ugly becomes beautiful ; the good becomes 


feeble.” And, the 
the irrationality of this antipathy, 


igly and ugh Strindberg himself knew 


it did not seem any less 
‘compulsive : 


\fter reams of paper have been filled with mutual accusations, 
if some kindly person eventually takes one of them apart, and with 
a pinch on the ear and a smile the simple question, What have 
you roally got against your husband—or your wife 7—well, he or 
she will stand Sp hile cannot think of any reason! On one 





oh, I think it was all about a about 


usually about nothing. 


occasion 


a word, 


ilad, another time 


tortures, the suffering ! 


But the 


As if in contrast to this monstrous perspective, Strindberg 
has also an idealization of women— an idealization of purity 
and innocence, of the fay, the sexless, the aerial and maidenly. 
In reality this image of his is the obverse of his fear of women. 
If women are deprived of their ruinous power, their evil 
attraction, if they are made spiritual and other-worldly, they 
seem then to shine with a peculiar radiance. Strindberg is 
not the only writer to whom half-wittedness and spirituality 
have seemed alike ; but he is especially naive in his fantasy. 
Eleonora, in the name-play of this volume “ Easter,” is a girl 
of sixteen with a plait down her back. She has just come 
from a mental home. She is flower-like and simple: “‘ Iam 
so delicate that I cannot bear anything hard.” She speaks 
in oracles that have more meaning than the soberest sense. 
Her head is full of fancies :— 

‘** Do you hear the singing in the telephone wires ? It is the hard 
words which the beautiful soft, red copper cannot bear. When 
people speak ill of each other on the telephone, the copper wails and 
accuses,” 

She brings with her a supermundane peace. Eleonora is a 
“sheep.” Strindberg was never quite sure whether sheep 
were better than wolves, or wolves than sheep. Sometimes he 
saw himself surrounded by wolves, a sacrificial lamb ; but he 
wished, too, that he was a super-wolf himself, and that other 





were “sheep.” Tle was who wished to feel 


people a child 
himself a giant, and to subdue the malevolent and persecuting 
world around hiin. Through 

something of the troubled 


Iie appears before us as a 


his own disorganized fantas\ 


and magical was reintroduced 


into literature. pioneer, and he 


gave to better-founded talents a confidence in entering new 
realms 

The two other plays in this 
and * The Dream Play,” 
of Strindbere’s work. * The 


Robertson, 


volume, ** The Ghost = 


are still more spasmodic than most 


last-named,’ writes Professor 


‘is by many of Strindberg’s critics ranged with 
and re 
genre of symbolic drama.” 


, 
ourded as a 


In it 


his greatest works, starting-point for a new 


1 4 


Strindberg tried to imitate 


the disjointed form of a dream: ‘ The characters are split, 
doubled and multiplied ; they evaporate and are condensed, 
are diffused and concentrated. But a single consciousness 


holds sway over them all—that of the dreamer ; for him there 


are no secrets, no inconsequences, no scruples and no law.” 
-robably Strindberg’s chief title to remembrance will 
consist precisely in his influence on other writers. We can 


hardly call him a man of genius: he ventured into new spaces, 
or was driven there; but he had neither the 
attention the power of co-ordination to 
whole world. Professor Robertson is 
for Strindberg. * The last fifty years,” he 
none more gifted ; I 


aeevel 


continuity of 


bring back a 


nor 
excessive in his claims 


‘have seen 


SaiVs, 
none who has put a stamp on the 


movement of European Ietters.” He is no more than just, 
however, when he points to the effe 


His influence is 


‘ts of Strindberg’s dramas 
on our modern theatre. not vet exhausted ; 
and the Anglo-Swedish gratitude fcr 


Foundation deserves 
making these four plays available for English readers. 


London’s Laureates 


John Gay's London. By William Henry Irving Harvard 
University Press and Humphrey Milford. illustraied. 27 
“ What's not desiroved by Tim levouring | 
Where's Troy, and where's the Maypole in t St l 
Gone, but if we read Mr. Irving's marvellous book we shiil 
see it again—see the crowd dancing round it, see the pick- 


pockets dancing round the crowd, listen to the coarse, rough 
jesting of the throng, and tast ull-bodied flav« 
surely is the greatest 


and the 


igain the 
This 


n put together on the subject, 


of eighteenth-century London. 
book that has ever be 


learning, taste, industry and unerring power of selection, 


which Mr. Irving has brought to his relishing task, send 
description to the poor-house. There is nothing pertinent 
that the author has not laid under contribution for his 
illustrative quotations (which are mainly in verse). Ballads, 
epics, satire, drama, chapbo ks, broadsides. pamphk ts-—- 
indeed the whole body of eighteenth-century literature down 
to the obscurest seribbler in it—ali of it he has swept into his 


capacious and artful net to help him to draw his pieture of 
London's kaleidoscopic life, and the drab 
ordinary life of the streets. Ifow wide the sweep may be 
judged from the fact that he quotes alike from that splendid 
sixteenth-century appreciation of London, Dunbar’s poem 
‘London, thou art of townes 
Dr. Bridges’ exquisite verses on ** London Snow ” ; 
flit from Occleve (1406) to Le Gallienne’s 


specially of 


beginning, A-per-se,” as from 


or he can 


‘ Like dragen-flies, the hans ; hover 
With jewe lled eyes, to catch the love Re en’ 
In the Great City of the Midnight Sun 
Whose day begins when day is done.” 





John Gay's London—it is much more than that. True, that 
Gay’s picture in Trivia, which handles London scenes with 
all the realism of Swift, but without his savage coarseness, is 
the centre of the gallery ; but the author permits himself to 
take snapshots with a generous prodigality for very nearly 
two centuries on either side of Gay’s period. ‘There seems tc 
be no authority that he has not ransacked to get colour on to 
his canvas, and most of his colour he fetches from contemporary 
satire (copious quotations from which are allowed to speak for 
themselves). since, as he truly says, ** we all become idealists, 
or romanticists, or what not, when we consider things unseen, 
satirists with things immediately before us.’ Milton was of 
opinion that satire ought “‘ not to creepe into every blind 
taphouse that fears a constable.’ But most of us, when we 
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FICTION 


THE GOOD COMPANIONS 
By J. B. Priestley ros. 6d. 


THE COAT WITHOUT SEAM 


By Maurice Baring 7s. 6d. 
THE PAINTED FACE 

By Oliver Onions 7s. 6d. 
THE DARK MILE 

By D. K. Broster 7s. 6d. 
NIGHT FALLS ON SIVA’S HILL 

By Edward Thompson 7s. 6d. 
SIX MRS. GREENES 

By Lorna Rea 7s. 6d. 


CATS IN THE ISLE OF MAN 


By Daisy Fellowes 6s. 
MW—xXX.3 
By Roland Pertwee 7s. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


JOSE ANTONIO PAEZ (1790-1873) 
By R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
15S. 


THE HOUSE OF MEMORIES 


By Lady Wilson 6s. 
THE THIRD ROUTE 

By Sir Philip Sassoon 12s. 6d. 
MUSIC AT MIDNIGHT 

By Muriel Draper 12s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF ALFRED NOBEL 

By Ragnar Sohlman and Professor 

Henrik Schiick. Authorised by 

the Nobel Institute and translated 

by Brian and Beatrix Lunn 12s. 6d. 
MAGIE NOIRE 

By Paul Morand. _ Illustrated by 

Aaron Douglas 8s. 6d. 
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Faber & Gwyer 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
By Arthur Mayhew, C.LE. 


‘Mr. Mayhew’s book is written out of abundant 
knowledge, especially of the earlier and obscurer 
period. His partisanship is an advantage in a man 
so honest; you know where he stands and respect 
him for it. His book fills a place empty hitherto.’— 
The Observer. 12s. 6d. net 


THE TRUTH BEHIND THE 
NEWS, 1918-1928 
By George Seldes 
‘An unusual book, full of significant stories and 
of things that wanted saying. . . . Decidedly a 
book we would not have missed for worlds. .. . 
Both publishers and author deserye our thanks.’— 
The Spectator. 18s. net 


. —r ™ — . 
A SOLDIER’S DIARY OF THE 
GREAT WAR 
With an Introduction by 
Henry Williamson 
* The writer of this diary is a brave, good-humoured 
and wonderfully able man. His diary covers the 
whole period of the war... . He saw every form 
of warfare, endured every hardship, horror and 
danger. . . . Throughout he is beautifully sane, 
steadfast, unselfish and brave.’—The Daily News 


7s. 6d net 


FACSIMILE EDITIONS OF 
INDIVIDUAL PLAYS FROM THE 
FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE 
Each volume with a list of generally accepted 

modern readings and an Introduction bj 

John Dover Wilson, Litt.D. 


Julius Cesar 
As You Like It 


Antony and Cleopatra 
The Winter's Tale 

Already published 
The Tempest Coriolanus 
Twelfth Night Macbeth 
Each volume 6s. net 


HUCCA’S MOOR 
By Ruth Manning-Sanders 

The watchful critic will have noted a steady pro- 
gress in Mrs. Manning-Sanders’s three previous 
novels. In this book he will recognise achievement 
that places her in the front rank of English 
novelists. 
‘A strange, stark drama with many a passage of 
poetical beauty which will grip the reader’s 
imagination. —T7he Morning Posi. 7s. 6d. net 
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want to get a picture of life. will agree with Mr. Irving that 
“we want to go into the blind taphouses.” Anvhow, he 
tukes us thereto the 
(probably not Shakespeare's * Mermaid’), to find six fat 


‘Mermaid ~ tavern, for example 


oyster-wives sitting 


1 


* Who over cool Quarterns were smoeking az l spitting 


There was an incredible amount of drink taken in eighteenth- 
century London. About the year 1730, with » population of 
something under a million, the town contained seventeen 
thousand ginshops, and rascally retailers (like ‘ Captain” 
Dudley Bradstreet) offered men “to be drunk for a penny, 
dead drunk for twopence and straw for nothing.” Out of the 
consumption of this deadly * hooch ~ was inevitably born a 
fierce brutality of manner and thought. The cruel sports of 
eock-fighting and bear-baiting entertained the lieges ; men 
stood in the pillory, and the mob pelted them with weary 
eggs and all sorts of filth; both men and women were whipped 
through the streets tied at the back of a cart : but the chicfest 
joy of the Londoner was to be present at the Tyburn 
executions. ‘These were spectacles which * added dignity to 
the British nation and importance to the individual 
Londoner.” Since there were eight regular hanging-days in 
the year, there was ample opportunity for enhancing both 
national dignity and individual importance, in seeing, for 
instance, how 
“Clever Tom Clinch, while the Rabble was bawling. 

Rode stately through Holbourn to die in his Calling . . . 

The pore to the Doors and the Balconies ran, 

And said, lack-a-day ! he’s a proper young Man.” 
A hearty, eager London it was withal, and its people had 
plenty of joie de vivre, and then, as now, a constant disposition 
to run after stunts, to go to see a * rabbit-woman,” or— 


“A dancing Beare, a Gyant’s bo 
A foolish Ingin move alone ... 
But unto any pious motion, 
There's litt! ne, and lesse devotion.” 


Not much ** devotion,” indeed, for the dark side of the period 
was its lack of humanitarianism. Curious and callous visitors 
to Bedlam (a favourite promenade) brought that institution 
an annual income of £400, and as for the poor, the attitude 
both then and much later was that * God cannot love the 
wretch he starves.” 

The book of this American writer will remain a locus classicus 
for the life of eighteenth-century London—its amusements, 
its rakes (** drabs, dice and drink his onely joyes ~), its coffee- 
houses (if you want the news, * go hear it at a Coffee-house 
it cannot but be true *’), its street-cries, and its stinks, whereof 
those who want precise details will find a most satisfying supply 
in Swift's Description of a City Shower, 


Canada To-day and To-morrow 


Columbia: or the Future of Canada. By George Godwin. 

(To-day and To-morrow Series. 2s. 6d.) 
Achates: a reply to the above. By Eric W. Harris. To-day 

and To-morrow Series. 2s. 6d.) 
A Canadian Panernine. By Yvonne Fitzroy. (Methuen. 

10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Gopwin’s prediction that the Dominion of Canada will 
ultimately be absorbed by the United States is useful, for he 
supports his prophecy with a number of facts and figures, 
here conveniently arranged for the first time within a small 
compass. Whether his deductions are correct we take leave 
to doubt. He does not in our opinion make sufficient allow- 
ance for the intensely national spirit prevalent in Canada, 
which would reject absorption by the United States as fiercely 
as it would resist coercion from Great Britain. Moreover, 
his attacks on the Canadian Pacific Railway are as wildly 
wide of the mark as his assertion that ** in twenty years or so 
New England will be New Quebec.” His work, indeed, 
produces a devastating impression on the reader. Everything 
is going wrong in Canada. It will fall into the grip of the 
cruel railway companies. It will be swallowed by its great 
southern neighbour. Quebec will never assimilate with 
anyone. And British Columbia is to be a land for the yellow 
man. 

Happily these disasters would tend to cancel each other 

out. Nor are any of them inevitable. Mr. Harris, himself 


Canadian, is quite sure that his country will not surrender 
its birthright in the Empire for any mess of pottage. Even 
Mr. Godwin admits that * your Canadian is as perfervid a 
Nationalist as never before and his New York-dressed wife 
and daughters, sisters and aunts, are even more so”; but 
he does not pursue the implication of this admission. Mr. 
Harris dses. * The Canadians,” he writes. are determined 
‘to maintain the country as one dominantly British.” And 
this determination (he makes the point again and again) is 
not due to any desire for attachment to the kirts of the 
Mother Country, but to an intense national consciousness. 








The more vigorous the existing Canadianism, t nore 
intense will be the devotion to the Empire. 

This reviewer, an Englishman, may perhaps g urther 
than Mr. Harris. He believes that many Canadians look on 
their country as tie future predominant partner in tl 
British Empire. It is his conviction, further, that Canadians 
are not favourably impressed by many recent d pinents 
of American life: that they much prefer their own institu- 
tions to those of the United States, and that n HoOtw 
argument will induce them to exchange the Ui Jack for 
the Stars and Stripe 

in Canada, for more than i fred » 1 ; 
have lived togethei pea elullv, 1b not alw quit Lia p} iy. 
and the existence of the French and English | 
side by side in the Province of Quebes points the uscfal 
moral that nationality and the State a not 3 il 
the same. We ourselves have proved this bo in the 
history of the United Kingdom and in ¢ ts ion 
ef self-governing Dominions in the Enipire: t 
Dominion should show the same p 
exemplifies the vitality of our political t ; Voreover 
Canada, with her undefended Amierican fronti und he 
International Joint Commiission to rezulate disputes betw i 
the two countries, is setting the world a good example in dis- 
armament. There is no reason, except an ectonomic one. why 
Canada should give up her ideals of making a s i ind 
individual contribution to the progress of the world. But the 
economic arguinent, even before the Fordney Tariff, was un- 
likely to prevail over the emotions and instinctive pride of a 
race every whit as virile and independent as the Americans 


or as we ourselves. The Fordney Tariff, ac 

Harris, has made political union with the I 
impossible, and will lead to a counter-tariff 
British imports. Already it is cheaper to s« 
Montreal from Cardiff rather than from Pennsylvania. But 
Mr. Harris is no jingo and not at all “ anti-American.” He 





foresees a self-dependent Canada, within the Empire. gradually 
cementing also her friendship with the United States, so that 
eventually the whole English-speaking world will be bound 


together by common interests and ideals although the political 

systems of the component parts may well be ditfere: 

Miss ¥vonne Fitzroy *s book on India revealed jualities of 

insight and fecling which are to be found again in A Canadian 
; 


Panorama. Sut it is a far « \ from one of the oldest » ome 
of the newest civilizations of the earth, and we feel she has 
missed something of the human touch in her journey across 
the continent. Perhaps she is too careful to avoid the obvious 
and too diligent in historical ollection We i e not 


], Niagara, Bani 





of enthusia at Montrea : f.and Lake Louise 
should arouse in such a discerning traveller, and we could 
dispense with much of her history. Things d long ago 
ean be blended with things seen and felt at the omen ut 
not by Miss Fitzroy’s present method. As a writer she is so 


clever and intuitive that she should have seen the literary 
indigestibility of—for instance—her pages on Quebec. These 
contuln a number of facts, but no feeling. 

But to show what she can do with words (and how fear- 
lessly she tackles what has already been greatly done in prose 
—by Morris, for instance) we quote her description of the 
autumn prairie under the blaze of noonday :— 





‘From vour feet to the rit horiz ith gold 
tossing gold—vellow and green and red and | é nd copy 
answering radiance for radiance to the vaulted it the sk 
Milo upon mile the harvest stands. broken, but so subily that its 
domination is never for an instant in question, by the s low of ’ 
ploughed lands, the silver of young barley, the Michaeln da 
that carpet tho rough ground and the woodla valley of ) 


Assiniboine. On a scalo—with a beauty it is iinpossible. to inter- 
pret, we found the supreme partnership, t lit 
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T O W N in LONDON W.C2 


By J. B. BOOTH 
Author of “* Old Pink ’Un Days,” 
Fully Illustrated, 21s. 


In this fascinating book, dealing principally with the London 
of the man about town, the author traces the changes which 
have taken place since the closing years of Victoria—years 
of liberty and licence unknown to-day—draws the life about 
town in the brief Edwardian period of serene prosperity, and 
notes the changes brought about by the fateful years which 


followed 1914. 


In the world of amusement he depicts the passing of the great 
actor-managers, with intimate reminiscences of Irving, Tree, 
and their fellows; the eclipse of the music hall, with memories 
of its stars; the rise and wane of musical comedy, with stories 
of the early days of the Gaiety and Daly's when George 
Edwardes’s choruses became the marriage mart of the peerage; 
the extension of the restaurant habit, and the evolution of the 
restaurant; the progress and the decadence of the night club; 
the fashions in betting, with intimate stories of the habitués of 
the turf clubs; the tale of London's open air resorts, Earl’s 
Court and the White City; the quaint characters which throng 
the streets, from the ordinary beggar to the skilled dog stealer. 


Celebrities in every walk of life pass through these pages and 
of most of them the author has a good story to tell. 


A most interesting book with 53 contemporary illustrations. 
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3 CHRONICLES OF A GIGOLO 
(2nd Edition) JULIAN SWIFT 


4 UP NORTH CAPT. T. LUND 


5 LOVERS & LUGGERS 
GURNEY SLADE 


G&G NUMBER 56 by CATULLE MENDES 


“No. 56” is for psychological depth, for 
constructive skill, for sheer horror and excite- 
ment—one of the very best detective stories 
I have ever read. Indeed it is so good that 
one can scarcely conceive of anything, in that 


kind, better—Cerald Could. 
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§ Just Ready 


CAR AND COUNTRY 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 
This book of “ week-end sign-posts to the 
open road” by the author of The ldven- 
tures of Imshi, whose motoring contributions 
to the Observer and the Evening Standard are 
so well known, is at once entertaining and 
practical. It contains over 50 maps and 
many illustrations, and should be in the 
hands of every country-loving motorist 
who takes the open road this Easter. 

ss. net. Of all Booksellers. 


§ Fiction 
> 
KNIGHT’S GAMBIT 
By GUY POCOCK 

“An unusually fine first novel *—Da//y 
News. “ A quiet story of English middle- 
class life which many people will read with 
considerable and continuous pleasure ”— 

Limes Literary Supplement. 75. Od. net. 


PLUCK THE FLOWER 


A New Novel by JOHN BROPHY 
“ A powerful, well-written story. A remark- 
able book ”—Church Times. “A distinguished 
piece of work, right out of the ordinary 
run of novels "—Everyman. 75. 6d. net. 


THE DOUBLE AXE 


By AUDREY HAGGARD 
A romance of Ancient Crete. “Miss Haggard 
has managed this great mass of material with 
great skill. Her picture is crowded with 
detail and incident. An admirable piece of 
work which never fails to be interesting and 
entertaining ”—Ox/ford Mail. 75. 6d. net. 


§ Poetry 
SIR GAWAIN AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT 


A NEW VERSION dy S. O. ANDREW 
A modernised version, in the original metre, 
of the great fourteenth-century poem, well 
described by Gaston Paris as “ the jewel of 
medieval English literature.” 45. 64. met. 
* 

The proper study of mankind is EVERY- 

q MAN, the new Weekly (Books, Drama, 


Music, Travel). From all bookstalls and 
newsagents. 2d. every Thursday. 
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mats ancient earth, and here in the heart of a new world is spread by Massinger: sometimes the figures flit about the woods in 
n epic of fulfilment. . PF er 

an ©} the Spenserian way ; sometimes the challengers are grandiose as 
Miss Fitzroy records, although she does not wholly capture, the shapes on Renaissance tarot cards. By the tinie poor Bessy 


the bigness and freshness of the Continent. Perhaps the task _ lies dead in the alchemist’s cell, and Francis of France por 





fs beyond human pen. The author is modest, and wise “ her learned cternal eves,” the story has taken on a stra 
enough to be huml about travel: ‘ We absorb the earth authority. Time has perhaps nsiderably undone the ex 
like a lot of expensive cinemas —and we eall it education. ment of The Yellow Peril. Though the enormities of the final 
Then we project : click, click, flicker, flicker.’ That is one of — conflict are expressed in some sombre magnificen f prose, 
the many good things in the boot the protagonists nore banal t usual. The 1 lof th 
. howeys ‘ ray r. Shic most super! up el 
and a quite remarkable triunivira of villains. It is a vreat 
A Lord of F nad ecrtony-arsearsebenr cap liga ae 
l ord of Fantasy story, passing into rhapsody and myth, As tor The Purpl 
- Cloud. it ready : us us a minsterj a ot stra! evoca- 
Cold Steel The Yellow Peril The Lord of the Sea tion, with ‘ iwellin: - } | S 4 
The Purple Cloud. By M. LP. Shiel. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. ’ ; Z , 
each.) . pri i¢ «i i! vd ion ne ri Te if IT } S* 
; musie tha s some kinship wiih t breakin j the 
Mr. M. P. Suter. has long been the delizvht of a circle of dis- sweetest Jamentations of De Quin 
tincuished connoisseurs: now an enthusiastic publisher re- , ‘ — , , 
The pow ot Mi Siuel 1 feed i unk eal 


issues his novels in the belief that they will captivate a larger . ; , 
. You may rush 


na to find 


$ 
. . . ° 4 = 
public. And, though the laity may not appreciate like his ” : “Sits : 
i e- eet Seep : yourself shaken by a sudden crisis, inipassioned and terrible, 
fellow-craftsmen the astonishing fertility of his invention, - 3 2 
} : into awe and pity and wonder. it ou are cursed Willi a ToG- 
the vehement cascades, with unearthly rainbows over them : ; . 7 
‘ > ~eritical mind, you may be visited now and then | that 


of his imagination, the rush and richness of his living lan- : ' . : 
° ‘ , ‘ s intellectual discomfort with which we usually contemplate 
guage, surely any lover of excitement will be caught into those . ar ‘ 
: 5 a ; i ze ; the imaginative cnerev which will not recognize limitation. 
whirlwind chases, and stand aghast at those planetary adven- 


Jot suelh : tis ¢ + palty | ttered | , H 
‘ . . : P 3 suf such a distrust is continually shattered by some authentic 
tures that rise to the heights of the air. dive to the darkest : ; t ; 
; ad message from beauty, coming like a puff of incense, a fan o 
seas, and pause suspended on the ultimate verge of life. But : ; ' 
j i 7 } silver light. a banner of wild colou through the stress and 
let no novice begin with the solemn rhythms of The Purple ' 
‘ exuitation of the authors mountinys fantasy, 


Cloud, lest he be disconcerted in his next venture. For 
romance and romance, even by Mr. Shiel, differ in glory ; and 
The Purple Cloud is the most amazing and the lonetiest flight a 


: : : a aa da oe hele Teak aeee ‘ 
of his genius. Yet from the wilder, more breathless chronicles Cony ictions YX itn Cout age 


Oo 


. ; The Book Without a Name. ij s { ! Tournal 
some lost spring of primal energy. ; I) Nat * 


The work of Mr. M. P. Shiel is a complete expression of the and Gy i 


you may experience an odd sensation as if you sipped frem 


fantasy of power. The arch-herces who prevail in his book 


Wuis people defy orthodoxy, th ntional ol r will 


refuse the idea of impossibility. They have swifter intelli- 


gences, larger conceptions, lither and mightier bodies than wok foe the cause © ‘Teast detakce im tart generat ena 
ordinary men. They conspire with comets and meteorites. Po-day, in this tened a oD osha tim a 
They are stabbed, drowned, shot; but they return again, on circumstai er ae . ; 
With demiurgic power they shatter the world, and prepare gentlew : se “ ' 
to remould it nearer to the heart's desire. They are kings by estate near Epp — ; sities 
nature; and before their chronicle ends they are sacred een salina ef ‘ . 
kings. : to be congratulat , ; Lr 
Orientalisin lies deep in Mr. Shiel’s imagination, fuming like St™ucton. + ee nf 
a dedicated spice. When East and West mect in the final “) i . t sie 
strugzle, he cannot be so heterodox as to contemplate an Met! «te Of vem ¢ sae 
Eastern victory. But Oriental is the excess of vitality when whether ot ew, eat ; , 
the unconquerable Richard in Vhe Lord of the Sea is lett Apart sho = on feds : ' : 
dancing deliriously the holy dance of life, like David his pre- 8 MOFE Proulan! — ' 
decessor, and Oriental the haschish depth of dreaming in There is not mu personal lation in it. rl 
The Purple Cloud. Yet the other side of his fantasy is Celtic, SP tks of her lover with reticence i deep ad tuon. On 
60, when the sound and fury of events become almost in- One page si ( is that h ( i ti ; 
tolerable, there are pauses of idyliic tenderness, as by crystal to rejoin her and their son, On as she teils of 
welis and groups of white hyacinth, comparisons breathing She does not lament duty, for si built herseli up by an 
Elysian felicity, phrases as low as lutes. While the headlong intellectual and moral discip! i in 
hunt drives past you; and the quarry, flashing down cellars, finds strength therefrom, That 
up tall towers, again makes marvellous evasions under the it represents the cighteenth ¢ ‘ Ii 
sexs or above the stars. and relivion the lady is an en! ed chist, ft 
Indeed, it is when Mr. Shicl is most astounding that he herself to become an indivitual ter ol anid 
most persuades you. Not by the solemnly detailed scientifie society. She finds support in R i] . 
statements which Mr. Wells can do better. but by the im- She is anti-Christian, be se Cistrh 4 sit 
perious note of his assumptions you are easily convinced that Sees it is a sceptical and mates nst 
mortality stole over the Earth in a dreadful sumptuous the human soul in ifs need. Fie ed is in the search for 
odour of peachblossom, or that, carelessly observed, great truth, and she will not seek it thr h the dictation 
iron Jeviathans slid into place and lay down like islands to authority. “If the truth is not y own truth,” she says, 
guard all the ocean-w ivs for the Lord of the Sea. When “it is falsehood, no matter i i ti nations of tl arti 
he abandons the prodigious for an everyday werld maiters  allirm otherwise.” 
become slightly grotesque. Who are these odd people, We see that she is a devotee of the newe thouvht her 
Tudorish anachronistic nobles in Cold Sicel, ineredible time. the passionate ¢ is} ion of the Enevelopaedists. But 
futuristic princes of Hanover in The Yellow Peril, these un- there was more in her than ( ontemporary 1 
Datura! diplomats and statesmen in The Lord of the Sea? We Her culture was ervstallized into cle er mode of life and 
wonder, with a slight uneas« Then the charm of fantasy a faith in the } ntial dignity « Wan ture. In this she 
thickens, and some chance arrowy sentence pierces the was a iruc disci; of Zer and. il her indignant 
heart; and the coil of lover, friend, and foe is throbis ng which is the motive for her resolut reaction agains 
humanity again, quick with kiss and daggerstreke. morality of | and our- time =} had no 
Cold Steel is a bright-sworded story, casuaily cast in the — restrictive codes of socicty, becar I aw them u 
days of Henry VEIL. It isa wild medley. stung through with props for people who were not st teh and or 
a splendid inver “Gainst injustice Sometimes it ts like a pkay own Ie “hie ‘ h t i a ’ hy 
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resulted from blind acceptance of dogma, and the tyranny by 
those whom it thrust into power. She believed in the rebels, 
the gipsies of life, and her sympathy was with the underdog, 
This perverseness made her favour the Jacobites, though it is 
difficult to see how the return of the Stuarts would have fur- 
thered her demand for the spiritual emancipation of the 
people. She put no trust in any rulers, however, believing 
that * the permanency of things is in ourselves.” 

It will be seen that such a woman, whose life was devoted 
to study and 
hysterical female trying to make the best ef the result of 
youthful indiscretions. Like Isadora Duncan, she deliberately 
: motherhood while 
And she did not 
justified it. ‘ Let every woman be a mistress and the affection 
of man will increase ten thousandfold. Let 
remain her own possession, given by law to no man. it 


influenced by restraining thought, was no 


sought denouncing the institution of 


marriage. reeret her action, for results 


every: Woman 


needs a great faith and self-confidence, however, for a woman 
to live up to that standard. 
Readers will ask the inevitabl que stion, how she propo ed 


to protect the children in such a state of society. Iler answer 





to that was one which foreshadowed Mr. Shaw's doctrines- 

Vhese rough and superstitious rules that detern:ine who I 
be parents to-day can ontrol us many ore veal It any shall 
be forbidden parenthood in the future, it shall be those only who 


mindless Let women choose the fathers of thei 
them choose one or manv. The 


mothered by lov 


are nad and 
children. Let 
important as the mother, ane 


sought its children in 


father is not so 
that has 


appears so 


f 


ne father, 
, 


much more the praiseworthy that J cannot believe the present 
manner will ultimately survive. In sucha home, the dull indenti- 
alities that give character to the hildren of tl sa! two parents 


would have no enistence, 


Such was her theory of parenthood. Her practice of it was 
to devote herself to the life and education of her boy. ITerself 
a lover of the forest and all the panic joys and wisdom to be 
found from daily communion with it, she inculeated in the 
child this arboreal mysticism, and taught him to fear neither 
darkness nor wild Iler 


sively maternal, however, for she had such a lively interest in 


creature. interests were not excit- 
thought and event, and expressed it so concisely, that we find, 


on glancing back « second time through the book, that we 


have vencilied nearly every page. Her faith in her sex was 
profound, as well in the political as in the domestic sphere, 
“Tf we cannot justify our wars, let us not glorify our peace,” 
she says. “If we mothers could but rule the realm we might 
most properly insure the peaceableness of the natiens by 

that 
Are we too disillusioned to-day to hope that her 


justified 7 


hetokening the ridiculous quality of these 


in.” 


wars mech 
emgage 
faith in woman will vet be 


Ricuarp Cuercis. 


“Tf There Were Dreams to 





The Child Grows Up. By Evelyn Sharp Pike Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.) 
Miss Evenin Suare has again written a most Gelivitful 


book, which is in som ways a sequel to The London Child. 
In The Child Grows Up she describes the life of 
hoys and girls between the aves of 
the facilities which the) 


London 
fourteen and sixteen, 
have for realizing their ambitions, 
the arrangements made for the 
how they work, how the 
extent what they think. 
in the abnormal adolescent as in the 
of us may think the lin 
and the normal 
is not in any wey a report of 
of vividly painted pictures : aside 
are bright sketches 
wnd humorous touch. 

After the ave of longer 
compulsory, and yet bovs and girls do not come under the 
National Insurance Act sixteen years old, 
During these two years, perhaps the most difficult of their 


continuation of their education, 
play, whet they feel and to some 
Miss Sharp is not so much interested 
normal, though some 
she draws between the abnormay 
The Child Grows Up 


‘school leavers ~*~ but a gallery 


rather too distinct. 
from general subjects here 


personal painted with a sympathetic 


fourtecn school education is no 
until they are 
lives, there seems to be no official recognition of their existence, 


It is possible, however, for some children to get into touch 
with voluntary juvenile advisory committees, either through 


There 

are a hundred and sixty-two of these much-needed committees 

in Great Britain, twenty-one of them in London. 
In her first chapter, Miss Sharp describes a 


their schools or through an cinployiment exchange. 


epresentative 


sitting of one of these committees. the tyr upplicant 
and the kind of job for which they appl Po quote sore 
of the more difficult case with whieh thre ! rittes 
have to deal there is thy typical “ school te ! bright 
eved, and brimful of enterprise.” who wants to be an enuine 
driver but has to be « mtent with selling me map ata 
station. There is) Florenes ' ¢ erand , ia 
to vo into service . 3 el 1 } 
Ina shop: a poor little (eured 

set her heart on being o of t ' 

mended rath pat eal ip ) is 
patterns im shop And il i i ap 
thie Thigist uinhieapyps oper " 

faced who wishes mbes ' try at ‘ ] - 
euardian canine! Uford to kee 

lo heip hime ‘li. sth ' 
cannot do for hina. is to hi { , i‘ 
ofa growing bov of fourtee Bat Li tf 
casc, 

The comnnittee is not on ' 
enabling bovs and virlk to do the job w f ote 
hem but with the question of what thy a a willing 
to do for their children and what the i { 0 
them. Same short-siehted parent ' r j dren 
to vo into blind-alley ocedpations for 
cood waves. other parents are d per ves af 
their children and cannot. therefor 
The mumber of woskilled Rabst ia wed with 
skilled jobs is also incre ising chaiily } easun to 
suppose that the number of aspiring B t wes ut 
corresponding rate. 

There are inany things which bo mud o i towns 
must do for themselves. but Miss Shir poovtnd 
trulv that there is much which we can ty to helo th 
‘It is our business.” she says. “to mal t! vorld, so 
as we can, a place fit for thi ouny ft p We 
cannot give to Youth its dreams. but wath 
creating an cnvironment in which it shea Nef 
dreams of Youth to be dreamed Ileri bit 
all of us can he Ip towards it ittainmen 

le wl , - , 
The Traveller of Islam 
Ibn Battata: Travels in Asia and Africa, 1325-54 
by H. A. R. Gibb nodnv 

Ipn Barr’. born in 1308 in Tanei eof a Be 
family Whose name still survives in Moroceo. Nadi and 
theologian, and seven tines pilerin to Mecca tis to the 
Moslem world of the Middle Aewes what Met Polo was to 
the West. A complete edition of his 7 ~ | j ct 
for the Hakhivt S«« icity by AMY Gibb. but ! anwl oe. ited 
for the first time in Tinelish., the same editor lias preciced 
a selection from them translated from the Aral to , 
one more netable addition to the Broads ! er’s 
Series. 

There have been pee vVish critics who will hi ( it that 
this Moslem doctor is not to le trusted. Llis dates are 


his routes are 
Very likely 
kept any kind of journal or notes of his extensive 


wrong, they say wrong iw muikes mistakes 


about names. for he does not seem to have 


travels, 


during the course of which he visited every land mn which 
his co-religionists dwelt | South Russia, Western Sudan and 
Kast Africa, Asia Near and Far. Arabia: even to Siberiu. 


the Land of Darkness. he had planned a journey. 
when he returned to 


Moreove EF» 


Moroceo after nearly twents vears of 


travel covering seventy-five thousand miles (no bad record 


dictated 
whe edited and 


inserting in it tter 


even for these days of petrol-aided transport), he 
the account of his journevings to a seribe. 
added to the traveller's record. 


of his own or other people's. So doubtless there are 


ihen mi: 
dis- 
without our diary 
remember exact details of a trip we took on the Continent 
twenty years ago ? 

The quality of the narrative itself its duman charset 


crepancies. How many of us could 
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its constant touches of realism— is its own best 
reliability. When a stranger in Syria comes to a village 
mosque and recites the call to prayer in the sneaking hope 
that hospitality may be offered to him, the villagers derisively 
call out: “ Stop braying; your fodder is coming to you.” 
Or, again: “ Well, Hajji, how much have you stolen to-day ? 
used each evening to be asked of a thievish guide on the road 
to Kastamouni in Asia Minor, who had each day pilfered the 
provisions and expense-money. When Ibn Batttita visited 
India, he noticed how the Hindu idolaters ‘* never make 
friends with Moslems and never give them to eat or drink out 
of their vessels, although at the same time they neither act 
nor speak offensively to them” (/empora mutantur in this 
respect, at least in Bombay). So different from the Buddhists 
of Ceylon, who ‘ Moslem darwishes and 
lodge them in their houses amidst their wives and children.” 
He notes, too, how there was no night-sailing on the Red 
and how Aden 


” 


show respect for 


Sea, and there is none now for Arab coasters ; 
is “an exceedingly hot place”’ with no crops, trees, or water, 
“but has reservoirs in which rain water is collected,” as 
Aden has still. From Yemen in Arabia the 
fotirteenth century, as now, an active export of thoroughbred 
horses, the price being 1,000 dinars, or something in the 
neighbourhood of £400. 

But of all the fine and true 
book contains, let Ibn Battita’s interview with the abdicated 
Emperor of Byzantium, Andronicus II. (whom our traveller 
calls, however, King George), testify to the essential truth 
and vivid interest of his narrative. Ibn Batttita, who had 
previously visited Jerusalem, where Jesus was borne up to 
Heaven (for Mohammedans decline to believe that Jesus was 
actually crucified, but that a figure resembling Him hung on 
the Cross in His stead), meets the ex-Emperor turned monk 
in Byzantium, ‘* walking on foot, wearing hair-cloth garments 
and a bonnet of felt.” “* He took my hand and said to my 
Greek guide (who knew the Arabic tongue): ‘ Say to this 
Saracen (meaning Moslem), “I clasp the hand which has 
entered Jerusalem and the foot which has walked within the 
Dome of the Rock and the great church of the Holy Sepulchre 
and Bethlehem,” ’ and he laid his hand upon my fect and 
passed it over his face.’ Here is very truth itself: no critic 
could shake the authenticity of such a story. 

As Mr. Gibb puts it, he “evokes a whole age as it 
were from the dead,” and he has produced what it needs 
not alone a historical specialist to enjoy—a_ descriptive 
account of Mohammedan society at a time when Moslem 
culture was leading the world. Ibn Battuta learned 
graphy by going to it, but his primary interest was man. 

Mm. 3. C.. M. 


there was in 


touches of realism which the 


ceo- 


The Englishman at Home and 
the Empire 


The New By Dr. Haden Guest. (John 


Murray. 


British 
bd.) 


Empire. 
45. 
Tur great merit of Dr. Haden Guest's studies of various parts 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations is that he never loses 
hold of the fact that this unprecedented community of nations 
is a family—the largest family organization the world has ever 
seen. The fact lias its application. Dr. Guest wants to make 
this organization more real and attractive to the man, and 
above all the boy, at home. He the unlimited 
opportunities which there are for the boy who seeks his 
fortune overseas, and he appropriately ends his book with 


insists on 


suggestions for overhauling the whole machinery of emigration. 

It is significant that a former member of the Labour Party 
has written one of the most exhilarating short books about the 
Empire which we have read for a long time. The Labour 
Party is coming to see, though late in the day, that it might 
make out of the Commonwealth a great political asset. The 
Commonwealth should by no means be talked about as though 
it merely provided opportunities for banishment or for 
exploiting mative races. The trouble was that the Labour 
Party did not move quickly enough in this matter for 
Dr. Guest—so he left it. Although he records many trifles, 
he never records them in a trifling manner. 
to show in which direction political and economic winds are 


He uses straws 


warrant of 








blowing. of life illustrate 
Thus, though his writing is careless, he is in the 
Dilkes and the Froudes, who have written 


about the British Empire vet have not ignored 


He can make the commonplaces 
principies. 
line of the 
intelligently 
little things. 
Dr. Guest 
being applied to waste spaces and places diflicult of develop- 
ment. 


sees a vision of economic coherence and of science 


The outward signs of organization. he says, are to be 
found, not merely in Tariff Preferences, but 
of the Imperial Economic Committee, in its executive organ, 
the Empire Marketing Board, and in such bodies as the 
Imperial Shipping Committee. 

He places Canada first as the land of ob 
the and 
competent and energetic man who starts with nothing may 
indeed be found in any Dominion, but Canada is the natural 
home for a with the * get rich qui 
Social services, such as those 
root here, are virtually unknown in ( . Eve 
must depend upon his own strength or brain, and D 


in the structure 


ious ope nings for 


immigrant. Security relative prosperity for a 


man I temperament. 


which have already taken deep 
anada ry man 


yr. Guest 


discovered that— probably as a result of this condition— the 
pionecring spirit is strong in Canada. He was impressed by 
the high level of living. He found it difficult to get milk for 
his coffee, as cream was supplied as a matter of course. In 
many industrial districts it was not “ respectable” for the 
hand-worker to be without a motor car. 

Dr. Guest writes some wise passages about Canadian 
Nationalism, which he thinks grows stronger. It is not 


really a paradox that this Nationalism flourishes simultaneously 
with a Americ: 
Dr. Guest makes the optimistic comment that Canada ought 


certain superficial nization of Canada. 
to become, as she easily could, the interpreter-in-chief of the 
United States to the rest of the Empix 
When Dr. Guest contemplates the 
round the great Australian continent, the hollow interior, and 
that 


fringes of population 


the general scarcity of water, he remarks there is a 


country which can be developed only by science. He was 
surprised and gratified to discover how much science had 
already done for Australi without the inhabitants seeming 
to be aware of the progress. The latest example of this 


“ec 


progress is the “* geophysical ** method of prospecting. The 
old-fashioned prospector in his search for minerals is being 
put out of business by a sort of X-ray examination of the 
underlying strata. 

Dr. Guest was not at all impressed by Government schemes 
for settlement in Australia. 
grants could fend for themselves generally with a better chance 


He thinks independent immi- 


Comparatively small organizations like the 
movement magnificent 


of making good. 
a Big Brother ” 
especially in watching over the 


are doing work, 
fortunes of boy immigrants. 
He says, oddly, that Sydney is more American in appearance 
than Melbourne. No doubt he is right as regards some of the 
most modern buildings in Sydney, but he 


looked the fact that Melbourne was laid out with an American 


must have over- 


rectangularity, whereas Sydney grew up with twists and 
turns of a positively English quality. 
We have not space to summarize Dr. Guest's recommen- 


dations for reforming the British organizations for emigration, 
but no one interested in the subject should miss this chapter. 


The anonymous translator of Confucius and His Quest, by 
M. Maurice Magre (Thornton Butterworth, 5s.) has performed 
a difficult task conspicuously well. Let no one obtain this 
little book under the impression that he is getting a conven- 
tional biography of the Chinese sage. Though much learning 
doubtless underlies it, wit and imagination are the qualities 
in which it excels. By a skilful use of the legends connected 
with Lao-Tsze and Confucius, those great seekers after two 
contrasting Truths, and revealers of two contrasting Ways, 
M. Magre obtains material for a charming work of art full of 
jronic wisdom, but little concerned with historic fact. Lao- 
T'sze seeks that ideal Truth which is “like a wild swan,” and 
follows it along a Path of Perfection which brings him into the 
presence of the other great enlighteners of man. Confucius 
seeks the practical Truth which is ** like a faithful dog,” and is 
found of those who tread the respectable ** path of Mediocrity.” 
The parable lies upon the surface ; but it is developed with a 
malicious gaiety and neatness recalling at moments the work 
of Anatole France 
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| WOMEN OF SOI E IMPORTANCE : 
>=4) i 
4] r 
4| ye , = 
rf) By RALPH NEVILL. Author of “The Romance of Paris,” ete. Demy 8vo. Illus, 18s. net. 2 
‘el Many famous and beautiful women pass through the crowded pages of this latest book by Mr. Ralph s 
ei Nevill—than whom there could be no fitter chronicler. He has delved into the records of all ages, 2 
9-4 | and he writes of Queens and Princesses, of Great. Ladies and Court Beauties, of Mistresses and 5 
~~ ‘= 
aI Courtesans, of Joan of Arc, of Catherine de Medici, of La Pompadour, and many another ornament . 
el of the fair sex whose name is inscribed for all time on the scroll of fame. To all who would know e 
| something of Woman through the Ages this volume will prove of the deepest interest and importance. 2 
al i 
> i 
:| SEA-TROUT FISHING 2 
4 " — . 5 ‘ Peg SN P ; - . 
| By R. C. BRIDGETT, M.A., B.Se. Author of “ Dry Fly Fishing,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illus. 15s. net. i 
S| In this new book Mr. Bridgett has turned to that branch of angling of which, in his own words, “ There is 
ba is none in my opinion quite the equal ”"—sea-trout fishing. Mr. Bridgett has made a special study of lig 
ei sea-trout, and here gives the facts concerning them which he has acquired and the conclusions re- lk 
| garding them which he has drawn. There are three coloured illustrations of flies, 16 half-tone plates, IE 

Ik 





I and some line drawings. 
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S| WIND-HARPS F 
4 = 
al By MARION CRAN. Author of “ The Joy of the Ground,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illus. 10s. 6d. net. E 
S| Mrs. Cran here gives us another delightful volume. Sometimes, in old castles looking over the Rhine, (i 
<| one may still find wind-harps fixed in ruinous windows; and blowing through deserted banquet-halls, fe 
Ke the wind makes music there, and that which seemed dumb proves vocal—a soul speaks to those who lig 
rl care to listen. Marion Cran has found the wind-harps among birds and creatures, cats and dogs, Is 
| foxes, toads and men. Keady April. cE 
: FAR AND NEAR FI 
Ke lis 
ie sy ELEANOR ELSNER. Author of “ The Magic of Morocco,” etc. Illus. 7s. 6d. net. lg 
e Mrs. [Isner is a traveller whose enthusiasm never wanes. Here she tells of experiences strange and is 
e! unusual, and often amusing, gained in many parts of the world. The book is full of that vividness E 
re and charm with which Mrs, i Isner’s admirers are by now so familiar. Ready April. fe 
i) lz 
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=] 
eI Ry APRIL DAY. 7s. 6d. net. le) 





el . . a . * . . 
5] April Day is a very remarkable woman. She has visited every country of the world, with the single ry 
35 exception of New Zealand, and she possesses an extraordinarily retentive memory for strange scenes | 
5 and events, coupled with a brilliant natural descriptive ability. Many corners of the world are e 
3} brought before the reader in this fascinating work. Ready April. ie 
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‘al COBWEB CASTLE WITCH HAZEL A 
es By J. S. FLETCHER. Author of “The Green By W. RILEY. Author of “ Windyridge.” fe 
yl] Rope.” qe 4° re< * The author is at his best. . . . Custom iry kill 7 
=| Morning Post: “Mr. Fletcher keeps it up wonderfully. ... and sure meas. " iS 
e\ No one knows his job better than he.’ : Morning Post: “ A vivid tale... . Certain to please. . 
4 Punch; “ Remarkably well provided with thrills.” THE WINNING CARD y 
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| By Mrs. PATRICK MACGILL. Author of “Love rao 9 Independent: “ An absorbing story which holds the | 
el) one arol.” Thrill : ‘ Referee: “ A powerful novel.” 4 
dx aily Mirror: “ Thrilling and pleasant reading.” , < 
| Yorkshire Observer: ** A thrilling romance.” THE VAGRANT LOVER 
-} i , f STN " Vv f e « * 
= JACQUELINE ON HER OWN By DONALD SINDERBY. Author of “Dogs: | 
4 - aa 10) y.’ 

dod! By RIC HARD ST ARR. a Sunday Dispatch: “Ge t ready to laugh heartily.’ 

S| Truth: “A feast of irresistible fun. Yorkshire Observer: “ More amusing escapades.” 


al Noits Journal: “A thoroughly delightful story.” THE KILLING OF EZRA BURGOYNE 
il THE CATSPAW By PETER LUCK. Author of “Under the 
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S| By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Author of “The Fourth—?” 

| Terror of the Air.” ; : ; a Yorkshire Observer: “ A murder mystery that thrills. It is 

S| meee ee ee ee 2 villainy.” t so convincing. 

SS aily irror: “A thrilling story, to y a master o 
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Some Books 


WHEN one remembers the awful that 
made on the big game of South Africa, largely by skin-hunting 
Boers, one would hardly credit that people with being the first 
to realize the importance of protecting wild life. But as early 
as 1898 the Transvaal under President Kruger did establish 
a game-preserve in the south-east corner of the State, and the 
area of the preserve has now heen extended to include prac- 
tically the whole of the eastern border under the name of the 
Kruger National Park. This and the adjoining country up to 
the eastern foothills of the Drakensberg Chain is the region 
described, and magnificently described, by Lt.-Col. Stevenson- 
Hamilton in The Low Veld (Cassell, 12s. 6d.). Seourged with 
malaria and its more awful congener, blackwater fever, witha 
poor, shallow soil covered in part with dwarf forest and inter- 
spersed with granite kopjes, with few mineral prospects and 
hardly any roads—the country holds out few inducements to 
European settlement, as little as it did a hundred years back 
when it saw the extinction of the first effort of the 
Voortrekkers. But, thanks to wise protection, it has become 
a paradise for game. ‘The author has been in charge of the 
district for over five-and-twenty years, and knows it and loves 
it—its beasts and birds and native peoples: and therefore it 
is that he has eminently succeeded in producing a book which 
realizes for us (in the words of General Smuts’ foreword) ** the 
mysterious eerie Spirit which broods over this vast solitude.” 


ravages have been 


30er 


* * * * 

Those who appreciate devotional! reading in which literary 
and spiritual beauty are combined, already know and value 
Pére Charles’ three little volumes of meditations La Priére de 
Toutes les Heures. 
original form encouraged the publication of a translation of 
its first and finest part. This has now been followed by a 
further instalment, Prayer for all Times, Second Series (Sands 
& Co., 5s.) by the same translator, Mother Maud Monahan ; 


The enormous success of this book in its 


well known for her excellent biography of Mother Janct 
Stuart. Pére Charles’ meditations owe their compelling charm 


to a peculiar balance of qualities. They are the reverics ofa 
modern man, fully conscious of the tension of modern life, its 
practical problems and needs: yet of a religious mystic 
saturated in Christian philosophy and possessed of a poetic 
Alas! not all these 
virtues survive translation into Mother Monahan’s industrious 
but undistinguished 
begin on the first page and recur as each favourite passage is 
We have left the studio of the expert craftsman 
Nevertheless, much beauty 


imagination and singularly flexible style. 


prose. The readers disappointments 
reached. 
for the ** dépét de bendieuserie.” 
of thought remains, as in the meditations on Silence, and on 
“giving in the most perfect way and those who cannot 
read the original will be grateful for this opportunity of making 
acquaintance with a writer who has the art of conveying with 
a persuasive gentleness the deepest lessons of the spiritual life. 
* * a * 

Couched in a vein of chastely sensational journalese, the 
story of the last forceful Manchu ruler is related by Princess 
Der Ling in Old Buddha: Empress Tzu Hsi (Lane, 12s. 6d.). 
Considering that the author speaks of herself as “a 
confidante ” of her 


mere 
child ” (though oddly enough also as the * 
imperial and imperious mistress) during the three years she 
spent in the Chinese court, one finds it a little difiicult to 
judge of her competence to describe it and its dark intrigues. 
But she is able to produce copious verbatim details of lengthy 
once the Empress makes a speech to the 

all faithfully transcribed. Any 

perhaps, feel a pleasant sense of 


conversations 
Princess three pages long 
who read the 
being brought into intimate touch with the inner life of an 
Oriental court, and we can honestly say that much of the 
volume would furnish an admirable scenario for a certain sort 
of film-picture. The preface is dated Los Angeles, 
which is after all not very far from Hollywood. Perhaps the 
Princess will forgive our italics and explain how it was that, 
at the Boxer attack in the Peking legations, 
sound—save the inaudible snarling of the beast of destruction.” 


book may, 


from 


* there was 70 


* * oh * 
There are serious historical scholars in America whose work 
all the world respects, but there are also, and unfortunately, 


others who are turning out pseudo-history, meretriciously 


of the Week 


tricked out in catchpenny frills and written in a sort of bastard 
Carlylese. Of Mr. Meade 
Friend of France (Putnam, 21s.). 
* Rabbles and 
* Flora and Florida ” 
book’s quality ; 


such is Minnigerode’s Jefferson, 
Some of his chapter- 
headings Rum,” “* Bonnets and Bumpers,” 
give salutary and early warning of the 
the author also permits himself such flower: 
of expression as “ excessively nosy spies,” ‘* arrogant 
and, “ All this jolly,” 
achieved by sentences consisting of one word like, ** There ’ 
‘No, no” (page 16). 
While picturesqueness in historical writing is one thing, a 
slangy jauntiness is quite another. For the rest, the book is 
mainly concerned with the career in the United States of 
“ Citoyen ” Genét (whose name Mr. Minnigerode not 
even spell correctly), the facts of which are already tolerably 
well known, and about which this portly volume adds little 
or nothing of importance. The publishers inform us with 
some flourish that Genét’s papers, to which the author has 
had access, cast light on the fate of the Dauphin (Louis XVIT.), 
and raise a query as to whether Robespierre was not a Royalist 
agent 


young 


snipe, was very while vividness is 


(page 97), or sometimes of two as, 


does 


in disguise. A reference to the passages in question 
exposes at once the flimsy character of the so-called evidence 
of the 


—na measure indeed 


whole book. 


flimsy and cheap nature of the 


* * * * 


The fact that Mr. Ashley Brown's pamphlet on The Future of 
the Railways (Simpkin Marshall, 1s. 6d.) has reached a third 
impression in a few months speaks well for the author and 
also attests the wide public interest in the railway problem. 
Mr. Brown some detail locomotive 
Staff and wages, time-tables and fares, but his real object is to 
that 
business concerns selling fast, safe 


discusses in efliciency, 


show railway companies must regard themselves as 


and cheap travel rath 
traditional 
home. The 


egestions, but he 


than as institutions to whose wavs the public 


must accustom itself or stay ai railway expert 


Brown's st will mot. w 


may scoff at Mr. 


now that the public is taking 


think, ignore them altogether 
to the 
most conservative body in this most 


It shows 


roud 


road. The truth is that the railway service is the 


conservative country. 


signs of awakening, but it will go to sleep again if its 


motor competitors are cru hed by heavy taxation, as 
seems not unlikely. 
‘* oa * zs 
There is plenty of wholesome powder in the Mari 
~ The Mag 


eads off with a 


+h Forum, 


which stvles itself izine of Controversy. Pro- 
! 


fessor Madariaga stimulating article on Spain 


and America, which is vet another outstanding contribution 
to the new and vitally important science of comparative 
national psychology. Those who enjoyed his articles on the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Times will know what to expect. An 


article by Virginia Woolf on ** Women and Fiction” finds a 
fitting pendant-in * Why Educate Women,” by Dr. W. Bevan 
Wolfe. 

pr vided 
writers, “* 


Another fillip to thought which no one should miss is 
by a debate between two well-known American 
Are We Victims of Propaganda 7” There are 
Both in make-up and matter the 


among the best of American periodicals. 


SOIC 
good stories. Forum ranks 
* * * * 

A timely and useful monograph is Silesia Revisited 1929, by 

: I ; 

Lt.-Col. Graham Seton Hutchison (Simpkin Marshall, 2s. 6d.). 
The author was a member of the Upper Silesia Plebiscite Com- 
mission, 1920-21, and knowing 
is able to disentangle the skein of Polish and German pro- 
paganda, so that we can form a sure judgment on the issues 


the conditions as he does. he 


with which the Council of the League has recently been con- 
cerned. In common with all who have really studied the 
Silesian question (rf. the recent articles by the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Times) he insists that the economic factor is 
The upshot of his 
following : 


the decisive one. argument 
gathered from the * Great Britain is menaced in 
the Baltic with a namely Poland, whose 
export power is based upon the lowest wage rates in Europe, and 
a consequent standard of life at a deplorably low level. Is 
Britain blind ?*’ The italies are ours. 

oo * * * 


may be 


serious new rival, 


(‘* General Knowledge Competition ” will be found on page 486.) 
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Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s Reminiscences 


By the Right Eon. 
. £2 2s.) 


Memoirs of an Old Parliamentarian. 

T. P. O'Connor, M.P. (Ernest Penn, Ltd. 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, as becomes an Irishman, has * a way 
with him.” He has the gift, or it may be he has acquired the 
art, of fluent narrative which is invariably readable and some- 
times exciting. It must be admitted, however, that he has 
not mastered political narrative in its highest form ; he never 
seems to be moving reasonably about among ideas, but writes 
of the Irish question as though it were admittedly a matter 
of a crushed but deserving people carrying on an heroic battle, 
or developing highly honourable intrigues, against a pitiless 
oppressor. Whatever we may think of the Irish question, that 
conception does not represent the truth. We often used to 
wonder twenty or thirty vears ago why the Home Rulers in 
Treland had not a good enough sense of proportion to set a 
Acts of oppression two or three 
modern 


time limit to grievances. 
hundred years old never had much to do with a 
political situation. Englishmen might, with as much justice, 
have attacked the Roman Catholic Church because three or 
four hundred years before Englishmen had been done to death 
by the Inquisition. 

Mr. O'Connor nevertheless chose terrible England as his 
home, and we are glad to be able to think that he has always 
been happy here. The combination of circumstances by which 
he was able to entertain us all by his writings while he earned 
his living by the same means was a happy one; but nearly 
all that he said and wrote on politics was based on the assump- 
tion that the character of England was truly symbolized by 
the “cruel red.’ He has written so many biographical 
sketches that he was never prevented from coming up to the 
scratch through such a trifling disadvantage as scarcity of 
information. To take an instance—an extreme one no doubt. 
When he is writing about the famous Mrs. G’Shea he confesses 
that he never saw her. but goes on :—** I recollect once seeing 
Parnell climbing the stairs of the Ladies’ Gallery—there was 
no lift in those days—-with a lady. He had a certain depreca- 
tory smile which I had already recognized in his moments of 
tartial embarrassment. I do not think the lady beside him 
could have been Mrs. O'Shea, for my recollection in a very 
passing glance was of a woman whose main characteristic was 
stoutness and who rather puffed as she climbed the stairs.” 
That seems hardly enlightening enough about Mrs. O'Shea, 
But, after all, little islands of insufliciency and banality like 
this float along in a roaring torrent of events by which we can 
assure the reader he also will be carried along. 

These two volumes cover the years 1870 to 1891, that is to 
say, the period from Mr. O°Connor’s arrival in London to the 
death of Parnell in 1891. Mr. O°Connor first sat in the House 
of Commons in 1880, and he has sat continuousiy ever since. 
Ile is now the Father of the House. Ilis early years in London 
were years of anxious hardship. though he has no complaint to 
make against Englishmen on the score of kind-heartedness 
indeed he tells us that it was a revelation to him to discover 
that an Englishman was capable of weeping with emotion 
when he saw his mother after a long separation. Journalists 
in the early ’seventies of last century spent most of their spare 
time, according to Mr. O'Connor, in public houses. 

Irishmen in London who were carrying on the ~* Repeal” 
movement of Daniel O'Connell scem also to have held most of 
their meetings in public houses, and it was at these mectings 


Tolstoy as a 


The Letters of Tolstoy and his Cousin, Countess Alexandra 
Tolstoy (1857-1903). Translated from the Russian by Leo 
Islavin. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

* CORRESPONDING with you is like having a game of tennis 

all by oneself, throwing the ball into a haystack.’ So Countess 

Alexandra Tolstoy wrote in reproof to her cousin, Count Leo 

Tolstoy. There was truth in her accusation. Even when he 

visited her, he behaved in an oddly irresponsible fashion. 

They would talk together for days in the closest affection and 

intimacy. Suddenly Tolstoy would feel a wish to be some- 

where clse ; he would pack up and leave without so much as 
saying “ Good-bye." 


that Mr. O'Connor practised oratory with such success that his 
reputation spread and he was invited, much to his surprise, t 
stand for Parliament. We note that the doubtful text of ong 
of his public-house speeches was English provocation in pre- 
venting dissident young Irishmen from carrying fire-aims. 

Having probably listened to more speech-making than any 
living Parliamentarian, Mr. O'Connor has a sound right to an 
opinion on the foundations of oratory. He evidently does not 
believe in fortuitous inspiration : he attributes solid success to 
practice and to nothing else. His own first success in writing 
vas his Life of Disraeli. It was invective from beginning to 
end, but for some years it provided the Liberal Party with an 
invaluable handbook. 

One personality broods over the greater part of these two 
the personality of Charles Stuart Parnell. It is 
and politically 


volumes 
plain that Mr. O°Connor was 
enslaved, by this able and inscrutable man with the mysterious 
eyes. If Mr.OConnor had not been so much under a spell, 
his book would have been written with much less passion and 
the reader would have been the loser. He ridicules the notion 
that Parnell was an aloof aristocrat, despising yet using the 
Celtic Irish. He says on the contrary that Parnell would 


converse with anybody without the least trace of condescen- 


fascinated, 


sion, and he dismisses as absurdly untrue to Parnell’s character 


the notorious story that when an Irish Member addressed his 
leader as ** Parnell,” Parnell icily reproved him with * Mr, 
Parnell.” 


Parnell’s political vehemence was very much to the taste 
of Mr. O'Connor, that the Mirabeau-like bridye 
building of Isaac Butt was of no avail. The whole story of 
Parnell’s affair with Mrs. O'Shea and the Parnell Commission 
is well told at a rattling speed. The split in the Trish Party left 
Mr. O'Connor as strong a devotee as ever of Parnell. Tle 
profoundly admired the inexplicable power to command which 
resided in his enigmatic leader. Nothing 
impressed him more than the fact that even the sources of 
the corrosive acid of Mr. T. M. Healy's speeches could be dried 
up by a glance from the quelling eves of Parnell. 

Yet Mr. Healy was by no means quelled always. Witness 
the memorable conference of the Irish Party in Committ 
Room 15, when the O'Shea affair was the inevitable cause of 
the Trish split : 

“‘Mr. HEALY : 


who saw 


seems to have 


On that occasion he | Parnell] said he ‘ undert 
li 





to hold aloof from all English parties until an Eng rty v 1 
concede to Treland the just rights of the Irish pe ples’ 

Mr. Parnett: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Hearty: Will he cheer what follows ? 

Mr. Parnect: Every word of it. Read it. 

Mr. Hraty: Every precious word. (Reading): ‘That 


lias since come.’ Where is the cheer for that ? 

Mr. Parne ci: Hear, hear. 

Mr. Hearty: I have extracted it at last, rather feebly, I suggest. 
(Reading): ‘* That time has since come about when an English 
party—-a great English party, under the distinguished leadership 
of Mr. Gladstone—-has conceded to Ireland those rights, and has 
enabled us to enter into an honourable alliance, honourable and 


hopeful for our country.” With a ‘garrulous old man.’ \ 
previous gibe by Parneli.] 

Mr. Parnett: That is interpolation. 

Mr. Hearty: (Reading) ‘Honourable for that great En ! 


arty: an alliance which I venture to believe will last... What 
woke it off ? 

Mr. Parnell, Colone! Nolan, and Dr. Fitzgerald each replied: 
‘Gladstone's letter.’ 

Mr. Hearty: It perished in the stench of the Divorce Court 


1 
i 
; 
i 


Correspondent 


Much the same thing happened in their correspondence. 
Tolstoy had more to give ; and he gave from time to time with 
all his generosity. But he was spasmodic ; if his work was 
eceupying him, he forgot his cousin altogether. The burden 
of patieat and persistent affection was left to Alexandra. 
She forgave him all these trials, however. ‘Tolstoy made up 
for them in other ways—by his clearness of insight and his 
humanity, by those depths in his character before which 
Alexandra felt positively trembling and alarmed. They 
corresponded for nearly fifty years, and their letters are, 
perhaps, the most important light we possess on Tolstoy's 
opiritual growth. In this selection it is hard to know which to 
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,dmire most, Tolstoy with his violent idealism and his sincerity, 


his huge vitality: or his cousin at the Russian Imperial 
Court, with her clear, quiet and undiscourageable affection. 
Tolstoy, mentioning this correspondence, used to say There 
js my best autobiography.” 

They had their quarrels. both missionaries. and 
Neither could abandon 
vted to the 
truth. Their ideas, too, were peculiarly liable to irritate each 
other. “ I believe.” 
truth. historical and symbolic. of Holy Scripture 
Bible 


has been a Church festival and 


They were 
their creeds were hard to reconcile. 


4 


the idea that the other might in the end be conve 


wrote the Countess. * in the unchangeable 
beginning 
with the first chapter of the and ending with the last 
* There 
procession," wrote Tolstoy, from Hyeéres. 
| looked at the crowd and the statue 
with deep anguish, and this comedy and their superstition 
time. I them their 
Alexandra accused her 


line in Revelation.” 
* IT went to see it. 


that was being carried 


were so ugly and at the same envied 


pleasant gaiety on this occasion.” 


f spiritual pride in counting himself more worthy to 
truth of than the Holy Church. She 


paganism in relying so much on his own 


‘usin 
jndve the 


accused him of 


religion 


that vou 
that 


vensatiops and intuitions. "Sometimes it) seems 


mibine within vourself every idolatry of heathendom 


ou worship God in a sunbeam, in an aspect of nature, in some 
of the of His 
indersiand that you into the focus of Life 
enlightened and purified.” She 
the letters in which Tolstoy had 
Dostoevsky 
n vreat perturbation : 
like that , 

Folstoy, for his part, was already 


and neve. 


to be 


hundred manifestations Glory 


must rise 
explained his beliefs: and 


between his hands, exclaimed 





holding his head 
* But it is not like that! It is not 
alfected by the 


what seemed to him 


vravels 


pposition of his family and his friends : 


w clear seemed to them so dangerous. Irom time to time. 


he. too, became exasperated. But here. perhaps, the greater 


tolerance was on his side. “ We do not believe in the same 


God.” he wrote, * but we live under the same God.” 
rhe letters are not only concerned with religion. Countess 
information for Tolstov’s novels : gives 
details of his 
Recollections, 


striking and interesting than mine, we 


\lexnandra hunts out 
inquires after the 


iim tidings of his friends : 
life. ** Bis 


“bheing so much more 


personality.” she wrote in_ her 


f course, concentrated our attention entirely upon him. I 
au secondary personage, giving him 
exaltation at his 
of his difficulties after 


never thought myself but 
his clues.” We 
and something not much 


read of Tolstov’s great 


arriage : 


marriage. He has a charming passage on two of his nieces : 


How delightful are little girls at that age. and so good and 
tty! Boys are a necessity, and one expects them to bestir 
selves, and because of that thev are disgusting; but tiny 

virls (° to feed them means throwing vour money out of the window 
a peasant said) are no rood at all, especially up to fifteen ; and 


ust for that reason thev are undiluted poetry ! 


\lexandra was appointed to the sole charee of the only 
daughter of the Emperor, 
valuable passage, Tolstoy gives her his own experiences of 
and the that he 


Alexander IL: and. in an extremely 


education principles, as he * won 
life.” 


There is one 


SaVs, 


from 
While he 


‘straining himself to 


episode of considerable humour. 
was deeply engaged on Anna Karenina. 
search for the least gleam: which penetrates the darkness.” 
the whole world seemed to go wrong. A voung bull on the 


killed a 


He was ordered. by the 


estate herdsman, and Tolstov was committed for 
trial. 
leave his house. 
‘of the infamous wrong that has been done to me, is being 
It seemed to Tolstoy that 


England was the only country where freedom and dignity was 


cxamining magistrate, not to 


It is appalling to think.” writes Tolstoy, 
done, and still will be done to me.” 


Ile proposed to sell up everything he possessed 


respected, 
and emigrate to England. 

In her reply Alexandra was for once tactless. She urged 
on him the duty of restraining his temper and taking small 
with still 

It is impossible,” he reproached her, “to try and 


troubles more forbearance. Tolstoy was more 
enraged, 
understand another's situation merely by a process of reasoning 
out, and I did not expect it: but it is possible to understand 
With one’s heart, and this I did expect and was mistaken 
about it.’ He 


wicked land of Russia : 


reasserted his decision to leave the whole 


“Tt is best, and ever will be best, for a man of some <elf-csteem 


showed Dostoevsky one of 


to t t] ead < of , 
rileness } ] | | ‘ 
tiny isl est and | ve | j ‘ 
Aw: to | wid I ‘ , Porter 
trom eve nd of ou v 1 i} l 
a@ tranquil aid ndener r 

Within a month or two. however. the crisi- ‘ er. and 
we hear no more of Tolstov’s inflexible decis So hugland 
last the opportunity of harbouring ‘Volsto ¢ petty 
persecutions of Russian officials for the last thirt f his 


life. 


The Case of the Indian Princes 


The British Crown and the Indian States. s; 3 j 
Son. 1s. 6d 

Titis is not a book that « in to reviewed tn | “Way ¢ 
for. under the guise of a study in hist ana ¢ it is 
pure propaganda. In other words, it is its t brief 
Which was put in the hands of Sir Les! Seot \ that 
eminent advocate was presenting the ca- { ] n €hiefs 
to the committee which has recently investigut LT1N1S 
under the presidency of Sir Harcourt) Buth a“ 
mittee’s report having not vet been promuly { while 
case is still sub pudice - and consequent! il said 
about this volume is to sutmunariz its evuternt At the 
outset a tribute is duc to the fairness and lucidit: vhich 
they are marshalled. The pre} ition ¢ t r the 
Princes was under the direction of Mr. Rushin < Wallnanas, 
late of All Souls. Oxford. whom an evening newstin ently 
described as the vounvest Foreign Mini-t , te seil., 
of Patiala. In an earlier sphere of labou ‘ i the 
eratitude of students by the attract peanut 
which he imported into the ann 13] iB India’s 
moral and material progres creed thre vifts iorn the 
present story. 

As every schoolboy know the lan i ! | " 
British India and conglomerate of Indian State hie 
latter occupying 38.8 per cent. of the total spa but ling 
only 22.5 per cent. of the whole population To deseribe the 
States would be to bee some of the auestion- rs it isstte 
but they lie for the most part in“ an almost cont us chain 
of landlocked territories down the spine of Ind Phev vary 
in size and importance from ti kingdos t Tf exalted 
Highness of Hyderabad. which is twis ts v Bulgaria, 
down to tiny principalities of a few hundred acres. They ‘form 
al mosaic of relies of every powell that has Invad { India or 
risen and fallen in India. athwart the ages: and the indi- 
vidual history is part of the greater kaleidos } which the 


Cambridge University is now describing in many volumes. 
But for present purposes they invoke their histori: past only 
so far as is necessary to prove their claim that they are allies 
Britain 


now be 


with treaty rights. and 
j 


and not feudatories of Great 
that those rights 
Whether this claim 


Princes had not been apprehensive of an indigeno 


should aflirmed and respected. 


would ever have been advanced if the 


is govern- 


ment growing up in British India. is deubtful: i even on 


their own showing recent Vicerovs have steadi 


which they chated. 


abated any 
vrievances unde 
roish 


Their remaining troubles are mainly econom , 


an illiminating forecast of the problems which beset any 


scheme for a federal government in India It is the Prinees’ 
contention that. in one wav or other. theii bjects contribute 
over £7.500.000 a vear to the 


derive no corresponding advantage. 


revenues of British India. and 


They pay, for ¢ Numple, 
the heavy customs dues levied at the British poris on foreign 
Remunerative railways run 


they consume. 


but thes 


coods which 
through their States. 
They use salt which has paid a British tax, and by the British 
they swell the British 


If it is retorted that. in exchanger for all this. the, ect 


receive none of the 


Carhninhys, 


coins in their currences profits of the 
Mints. 
the protection of the British Army for nothing. their re joinde r 
is that they also keep up armies, available for Imperial defence, 
and far in excess of what their treaties stipulate. The whole 
case forms a very pretty problem in the adjustment of eco- 
nomic equities within a minor league of nations. 

In working up the narrative, the compilers have thrown 
but not always edifying, sidelights on our 
When the old East India Company was 


some interesting, 
past poliey in India, 
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in its struggle for life or death with France, its governor- 
generals treated the Princes as equals, courting them for help 
and alliances. Once the French menace was past, the alliances 
tended to become protectorates. After the Mutiny, Great 
Britain blossomed into a Paramount Power, with the States 
as feudatories. At last came Lord Curzon, who ordered the 
Princes about like undergraduates, and with similar results. 
Since then matters have improved, and we are steadily revert- 
ing to Wellesley’s policy, which was to protect the States from 
internal and external aggression, and to guarantee them 
internal sovereignty, provided they surrendered all rights of 
foreign relations. What the States now ask for is the strict 
observance of those old treaties ; a system of arbitration for 
differences, or in questions of conflicting interest, between 
themselves and British India ; and a clear definition of their 
place in any federal scheme which the wit of man may yet 
devise. MeEsTON. 


> 


Hi-jackers, Gunmen, and ‘‘ Booze’ 
> > 


The Diary of a Rum-Runner. By Alastair Moray. 


]5s. bid.) 


(Philip Alan. 


Mr. Curciuiree Hyxe never found adventures more blood- 
curdling fer his Captain Kettle than those enacted by the 
villains in this book. There is no hero in it, 
except perhaps the doctor, but the author gives us grim, 
vivid glimpses, set down day by day in diary form, of what 
jife is really like on a rum-runner out of Glasgow. Some of 
the stories ure horrible. The captain of an American revenue 
cutter, for instance, who was having a friendly drink with the 
author outside the twelve-mile limit (there were special circum- 


remarkable 


stances connected with the visit. of which more anon), 


smuggling some Italians ashore some 
twelve days ago. He saw it and pursued it, whereupon they put 
the beggars overboard with their hands tied. Eight got drowned, 
but he managed to pull six out of the water before it was too late. 
This, he told me. was one way of getting rid of gvidence, the punish- 
ment for smuggling aliens ashore being at least ten vears in a Federal 
jail, while for whisky running it just means the confiscation of the 
boat and cargo and possibly a hundred dollars fine.” 


“told us he had got a boat 


naval 
commander and an army lieutenant come to be drinking 
whisky in the saloon of a four-masted Scottish schooner with 
twelve thousand cases of forbidden liquors on board * The 
reason was that a fire had broken out on a neighbouring 


And how did an American coastguard captain, a 


schooner, burning one man very badly. 
the *Cask, carried a doctor, 


The author's ship, 
who went over to find the crew 
of the * Alice” trying to make the invalid walk on his raw, 
burnt knees. Ile stopped that and took the man ashore in a 
rum-runner’s launch. There was a nasty, choppy sea and the 
man was delirious and struggling. He reached the shore at 
Rockaway and here his patient's heart began to give out 
owing to the copious doses of brandy he had been given. 
(This, by the way, appears a common practice in Rum Row, 
tor we read of an engineer who fell into the engine-flywheel- 
pit, and who was kept stupefied with alcohol for thirty-six 
hours, during which time he was slowly bleeding to death: 
fortunately the same doctor arrived in time to save him also.) 
In order to help the burned man as quickly as possible, the 
doctor himself up to the Coastguard service. The 
patient was removed in an ambulance and the doctor found 
himself under arrest. After an unpleasant interview in New 
York, he was, however, returned to his ship and the American 
ollicers above mentioned, being human, naturally stopped to 
see the boldest and biggest schooner at Rum Row. 

The men are a wild lot if this account is to be believed — 

and every line of it rings true. For more than a hundred days 
they rolled idly in the swell outside Long Island, and the 
inactivity had a deplorable, but natural, effect on the crew's 
nerves. “* Cook was amusing himself again this evening,” we 
read. Ile became very drunk, 
“and started up the main rigging to look for the Almighty with 
an axe out of a boat. He reached the cross-trees and threatened 
to take a header into the deep or on to a very hard steel deck. 
It wasn't until the chief engineer told him that he had just seen 
his quarry go into the mess-room that he came down.” 


gave 


And so on, varied with attempts at piracy and * hi-jacking,” 
visits from smuggler aeroplanes, storms, quarrels, mutinies, 
drunken orgies, and a lady -bootlegger “* who looked damned 
nice, neatly dressed in dark blue, with a white blouse and a 


bleck tie. Round her waist was a steel chain from which 
hung a very business-like automatic pistol.” ** Say,” she said, 
“Tl be glad to get ashore, boy. It’s a rotten job muckin’ 
about here with nix to do half the day.’ The reader will 
agree with her, but think also to himself that it is very lucky 
that the paths of criminals generally lie along unpleasant 
places. 

The author does not make it clear what profits he or his 
employers derived out of a year of life 
ludicrously dull and sometimes very horrible also; but we 
gather that he has not enriched himself with much beyond 
experience. Exciting and well written 
as this book undoubtedly is, we should be sorry to think of 


which was often 


That is just as well. 


it as a record of success rather than mutiny and muddle. As 
it is, we have no hesitation in recommending it to readers who 
have a stomach for strong adventure. It will do good, by 
throwing a lurid light on the trade carried on from our shores 
in whisky for America, and by dissuading any sensible lad, 
however rightly cager for adventure. from engaging in such a 
Mr. Alastair Moray must go 
on writing, for he has 2 real feeling for a situation and an cve 
for narrative effect. 


dirty business as rum-running. 


The Modernist Position 


Modernism and What it Did for Me. The Bible in the 
Light of To-day. By The Enquiring Layman vies 
2s. 6d. each.) 

religion, whatever clse we tmiav 

On the one 

the symptoms, with which everybody is familiar, of religious 

decline. Church and 
supply of recruits for the ministry falls away, public apathy 
turns to public contempt, the Church is at war within herself, 
and the complete break-up of organized Christianity is confi- 
dently prophesied within the next hundred vears. 

On the other hand a set of facts, less familiar but not less 


Tut state of contemporary 


think of it, is absorbingly interesting. hand are 


attendances halve halve again, the 


significant, point in a contrary direction. Public interest 


is widespread and increasing ; discussion of religious problems 
by people of ali sorts was never so keen : ligious 
Religion, in a word, has escaped 
into the 


ncws. 


the output of ré 
books was never so large. 
wortd outside; it 1s 


from ecclesiastical preserves 


news, it is even ** best selling 
Typical of this second set of facts are the 


“The Enquiring Layman.” Accepting the new outlook of 


two hook bv 


physical science, accepting the findings of biblical criticism, 
findings venture to doubt the 
Christ, accepting the results of the study of comparativ 


which even historicity of 
religions and the teaching of evolution, he seeks to estinuste 
what is left of religion and to assess its significance. ‘Taking 
his stand with the Modernist movement, he admits that most 
of what the Bible has to tell us can no longer be 

garded as a record of historical fact. The world was not 
ertated in seven days, there was no swallowing of Jonah, 
even the Incarnation and the bodily Resurrection of Christ ar 
probably legends. So much, and much more, the Moderuists 


ure prepared to concede. Seeking to make Christianity 
compatible with what 
world, so that the educated man has not to leave his intelligence 
behind him whenever he enters a church, they are prepared 


freely to abandon much of what previous generations lave 


science has discovered about the 


passionately insisted upon as part of a divine revelation, 
provided only that the spiritual message of Christianity is 
left intact. 

But not merely intact, for ‘The Enquiring Layman” 
claims that from the process of ridding itself of obsolete 
dogmas religion emerges strengthened and refreshed. * Modern 
science and modern thought have,” he claims, * lifted theology 
to a higher plane. Cribbed, cabined, and confined by tra- 
ditional notions and sentiments, it has awakened to new 
life . . . the faith that rebelled is the faith that is conquering.” 

What, then, is this faith that survives? It 
to say. The author lays stress upon the changes in the 
conception of the universe introduced by modern science 
We know nothing of the substance of the physical world; 
we can only make statements about its mathematical structure, 
Physical science, as Eddington puts it, * is concerned with a 
world of shadows.” Very well, then, the bogy of materialism, 
that nineteenth century foe of religion, is laid, and where 
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nothing is known of the physical universe there is nothing to 
prevent us from paying heed to the intimations of spirit 
and regarding it as being in its innermost nature such as will 
satisfy aspirations of the spirit. 

That there is a spiritual activity at the back of things, or 
that the universe is a coherent spiritual whole undcr definite 
direction, these are the inferences which the teaching of 
modern science seems to the author to warrant. And if 
asked in what sense this view is a religious one, he is inclined 
to answer that in presenting the universe as spiritual, modern 
And what, after all, 


is religion but the feeling that there is something that is 


thought presents it also as worshipful. 


entitled to our worship ? 


And so, ressed to define what it is that religion 


when | 
means to him, the author falls back upon a quotation from 
Professor Whitehead’s celebrated book, Jteligion in the Making. 
reverence for everything sacred, 
What a man sees for 


* Religion means simply 
and any manifestation of this fecling. 
himself to be sacred is that man’s religion, and, in so far as he 
lives and pursues it, he is religious.” 

C.. EB. M. Joan. 


Fiction 


The International Scene 


Dodsworth. By Sinclair Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Carl and Anna. By Leonhard Frank. Translated by Cyrus 
Brooks. (Davies 

Calf-Love. By Vernon 

Rawdon’s Roof. By 
(Mathews and Marrot. 6s.) 

Great German Short Stories. (Benn. 10s. 6d.) 


Constable. 5s.) 


The Woburn Bcol 





“ Dopswortit “~—Samuel Dodsworth— lived in Zenith City ; 
but he was “ not a Babbitt, not a Rotarian, not an Elk, not a 
He was president of the Revelation Motor Company, 
Yet he had his tastes ; * he thought rather 


well of Dreiser. Cabell, and so much of Proust as he had rather 


deacon.” 
and a millionaire. 
Jaboriously mastered.” Unpretentious, kind, common-sensible, 
* all the while he dreamed of motors like thunderbolts,” as 
He had, that is 


to say, an imagination and a secret desire for beauty and 


ancient poets dreamed of stars and nymphs. 
strangeness, though he was inarticulate, partly because it was 
shameful for a business man to be imaginative, partly because 
his adored wife Fran, slim, cool, and vain, had convinced him 
with the innumerable pricks of her brightly needled tongue that 
he was a clumsy bear among the arts and graces of life 

Mr. Sinclair Lewis tak« 
to Kurope, Sam eager for revitalizing wonder and delicht, 


yong old-world aristocrats 


s this pair ona passionate pilgrimage 
Fran expectant of new homage , 
In London, Paris, Ber 


in, Samuel gets bewildered in his valnes, 
s his wife’s vanity, trivislity, light infidelity, 
There 


but in the end he is wise enough to save 


and slowly realize 
ruthless exaction. comes a time when he forgives her 
for her childishness ; 
his own soul, 

The journeys of Samucl Dodsworth serve, of course, to 
convey Mr. Lewis’ recent impressions of Kurope. Never has 
book. 
come sparkling through the interaction of amusing people, 
sidling through 
alluring scenes and quick-witted conversations. 


he written a more * readable For those impressions 


entertaining incidents. smiling through 
Comment on 
America, England, France, Italy, Germany, it is all fair- 
minded and lively, and true enough 
Mr. Lewis is a rationalist, an enthusiast of pure science ; he 
But not by mere 
intelligence shall any writer divine the state of a nation. 
Since he allows his Samuel to drowse awhile earthbound near 
ancient Naples, he seems to realize this himself, though 
imperfectly. 
before you. 
millionaire are strongly representative of their countries is a 


SO far as it oes. For 


has a restless. rootless, scintillating mind. 


Social groups, however, he brings brilliantly 
Whether the groups easily accessible by a touring 


matter of opinion. 

This is, on the whole, an indulgent book ; and Mr. Lewis is 
at his best when he is angry, for it is in his consuming hatred 
of injustice that he makes his nearest approach to the flame- 
like quality of beauty. Satire plays freely, yet not so 
scathingly, round the figure of Fran, so fluffy and so wounding, 
arrant little cheat and snob. We detest her as if she were 
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pack nec. Yet lhe r 
e understand that, even 
Round 


friends and neighbours, 


alive, and despise the worthy Samuel for hi- 
antics grimly amuse; and we qui 
after his deliverance, he will always be sorry for her. 
both Samuel and } 


intial as they. 





ran throne livel 





Passa: es on Lond n, pi: ssaves on Paris, 


are eloquent enough to make their exiles homesick. Dodsworth 


is stimulating and mobile and tonic, and altogether good for 
the brain. 
After the vivid international panorama of M: 


Leonhard Frank's Carl and Annasounds like a lone little Ivric 


. Sinclair Lewis, 


in a strange tongue. Even in the translation, the foreign 
flavour persists like a charm. Obsessed by the imprisoning 
solitude of the steppes, Richard, a silent. stolid man by 


nature, gives away the final intimacies of his life with his wife 


falls in love with 


} 


Anna to his imaginative comrade Carl, who 
the idea of her. The sequel is told with extraordinary 
intensity and 
fastidious room in the crowded tenement th 


great quietude. Carl finds Anna in her 
:f covers SO Many 
odd ménages, almost inevitably arranged by the straitness of 
Chaste and Anna. after shock and 


doubt, accepts him as her husband: and the 


existence. beautiful, 


enter into a 


perfection of married love. ‘* They did not sav much. They 
were not fluent speakers. They had the full. grave heartbeat 
of life, the deliberate step, the shining face. They were rich.” 
But the true husband does come home. Ilis misery cannot 


alicnate them ; and he sits silent through his * cold execution ”’ 
as they prepare to go out into the world, still ineffably content. 
“They walked in an unfathomab! 
could sever them till death.” Thi: 
burning simplicity which explains Leonhard Frank's reputation 
much better than the obscure Rob) 

Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s Calf-Love takes us to Bromberg, 


where the seventeen-year-old John 


mystery, and nothing 


is a little maste r} iece of 


Ilardie goes to learn 
There he is 
boyishly attracted, first by the pretty, but shrewish Gretchen, 
and then by her elder sister Friedel, for whom he soon deve lops 
the absurd and charming idolatry of first love. 


German in Professor Westermann’s family. 


The psychology 
of the earlier part of the story is unremarkable ; but, after 
John’s holy moment of beauty before the sleeping Fricdel has 
been misunderstood and blighted, the jangled misery of his 
voung soul is delicately touched. And the 


the passionately desolate boy suddenly rejects the easy comfort 


J 


mclusion, when 
offered him, is touching and fine. 
In the sardconie note called Pe lou Ss Roof Mr. D. If. 


Lawrence makes his addition to the pretty Woburn Books. 
He is casual, indifferent, shrugging. This is but one more 
episode in the eternal ducl of which he is never weary: he 
deals with it in his jauntier, more knowing mood. It does nog 


suit him to be knowing: in the magnificent naiveté of his 


unconscious self his genius reposes. But he states a lively 
enough quandary. Make what you will of the * witty wife,’ 
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THE DIFFERENCE—Shell petrol is 
blended from sources some of which 
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and the ** wolfless house.” You won't care whether Rawdon’s 
Roof did or did not, against his vow, shelter a woman. But 
you will have a charming memory of two * clove-pink-half- 
opened ” children, effortlessly singing. 

The enormous volume of German Short Stories will offer new 
pastures to some readers. The tenebrous edges and 
sentimental humours dear to Teutonic romance are not 
favourable to the compact and finished effect of the true short 
story, and much of the matter offered here consists of fragments 
torn from long narratives, or of brief novels. But some of it 
is quite fascinating, and not easily obtained otherwise. Here 
are pieces from the great folk-stories, like the Fall of the 
Nibelungs and Dr. Faustus. The Romantic Movement is here, 
with its love of outlaws, ghosts, elves, dwarfs, shadows, and 
doppelgiinger. Famous names appear, like Goethe's and 
Schiller’s ; and Heine’s ironic caprice lightens the pages. The 
odd Chamisso, lost between two nations, brings his ** Peter 
Schlemihl”’ ; and the ultra-chivalric Fouqué ‘ Aslanga’s 
Knight.” Sudermann is the only representative of quite 
modern work ; it would be ungrateful to ask so generous a 
volume to contain still more. 

Racuer ANNAND TAYLOR. 


TOWERS ALONG THE GRASS. By Ellen du_ Pois 
Taylor. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)}—A Dakota village is the 
scene of this very long and original novel; but anything 
further removed in spirit from Main Street cannot be imagined. 
Not that realism is lacking. Much ot the everyday life of 
Spearhead, the little prairie town, is vividly presented. But 
it forms only the background for a story of which irony, fantasy, 
and poetic feeling are the chief constituents. The tale is told 
in the first person by Kate Lovett, a dreamy, sensitive girl, 
who in her early “teens acquires an instinctive fear of her 
teacher, Bianca Wells. Bianca—a born “* Lady-on-a-Tower ” 
—is descended from a Renaissance witch, and the spirit of 
witchcraft, in its modern form, resides in herself. Apparently 
cold, imperious, inscrutable, she is one of those marble queens 
who carry all before them, flaming at will the hearts of men. 
Plain, eager, spontaneous Kate thirsts for love ; but every- 
where the shadow of Bianca’s tower darkens her path. At 
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Professor Shotwell—writing both as an 
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last she decides that the only way of getting even with Bianca 
is to put her into a book. Here is the book, and readers 
with a taste for imaginative and whimsical interpretation 
will find it a piece of delicate and subtle literary craftsmanship, 


THE SHADOW AND OTHER STORIES. By Jeffery 
Farnol. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.)—* Aha, them was the 
days!” This statement, uttered by one of Mr. Farnol’s 
* slumgullion * rogues, may be taken as representing the theme 
and spirit of these short tales of highwaymen and gibbets, of 
lonely heaths and cosy country inns. Probabilities do not 
exist for Mr. Farnol, and he has become the slave of an arti- 
ficial convention of his own. But, within his limits, he shows 
a lively enough fancy, and he writes with breeziness and gusto. 


A Library List 


MISCELLANEOUS :—The Devil's Pool. By G. Sand. 
Translated by Hamish Miles. (Scholartis Press. 
8s. 6d.)——-The Way of a Man with a Horse. By 
Lt.-Col. G. Brooke. (Seeley, Service and Co.  2ls.) 
- Trout Fishing from ail Angles. By E. Taverner. 
(Seeley Service and Co. 21s.) Tools and Toys of 
Stitchery. By G. Whiting. (Columbia University 
Press. 50s.)———New Chapters in Greek Literature. By 

J.U. Powell and E. A. Barber. (Oxford University Press. 

15s.)——-Gray’s Elegy. By F. G. Stokes. (Oxford 

University Press. 21s.)——Eurydice. By D. Hussey. 

(Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d.) Industrial Psychology. Edited 

by C. S. Myers. (Thornton Butterworth. 2s. 6d.) : 

Great Modern British Plays. Edited by J. W. Marriott. 

(Harrap. 8s. 6d.)——Jaffa. By Sybil Cust. (Oxiey 

und Son, Windsor. 64d.) 


BioGrRaPuies :—Lelters of Richard Fox. (Oxford University 
Press. 15s.) -The Autobiography of Lord Alfred Doug- 
las. (Martin Secker. 21s.) The Autobiography of 
Ousama. (Routledge. 12s. 6d.) The Politicks of 
Laurence Sterne. By L. P. Curtis. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s.) 

History :—A Baghdad Chronicle. By R. Levy. (Cambridge 
University Press. 15s.) Hertfordshire County Records 
(Vol. 5). By W. Le Hardy. (C. E. Longmore, Hertford. 


10s.)——The School Drama in England. By T. H. Vail 
Motter. (Longmans. 15s.)———Jslam Beliefs and Insili- 


tutions. By H.Lammens. Translated by Sir E. Denison 
Ross. (Methuen. 8s. 6d.) History of Nigeria. 
By A. C. Burns. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) Black 
Democracy. By H. P. Davis. (Allen and Unwin. 20s.) 

REFERENCE Books :—Willing’s Press Guide, 1929. (Willing 
Service. 2s. 6d.) Subject Index to Periodicals, 1927. 
(The Library Association. £3 10s.)- The Law of Land. 
By Sir H. S. Theobald. (St. Catherine Press. 21s.) - 
Wheaton’s International Law. By A. Berriedale Keith. 
Sixth Edition. (Stevens and Sons. £3 3s.) 


Ficrion :—The Sable and the Girl. By J. Weyssenhof?. 


(Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.)——Joan Kennedy. By H. 
Channon. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Mixed Bags. By 
S$. C. Westerham. (Christophers. 7s. 6d.)———Real 





People. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
By Consent. By Mrs. H. Dudeney. (Collins. 7s. Gd.) 
Parachute. By R.Guthrie. (Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to the Rev. E. F. P. Scholes, 
F.R.G.S., 6 St. Mark’s Crescent, Jersey, for the following :— 


Questions on China 


1. Who built the Great Wall of China, at what time and « 
what length ? 

2. Who was the first European to write about China and what 
was the date of his death ? 

3. What are the three great religions of China and by whom 
were they introduced ? 

4. Who was the leader of the Taiping Rebellion and from whom 
did he get his religious notions ? 

5. Which are the five original Treaty Ports ? 

6. Who founded the Imperial Maritime Customs of China and 
who did most to perfect them ? 

7. What English lady did most to put an end to foot-bindin 

8. Which part of China is largely Mohammedan ? 

9. What are the “ Three Principles” of Sun Yat-sen ? 

10. When was the present new capital, Nanking, the capital 
before ? 

11. What is Wen-li ? 

12. What is Pai-hua ? 

13. What is the population of Shanghai and how much of it 
is foreign ? 


Answers will be found on page x, 
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ERE is a remarkable innovation—a service for 
which no charge is made that keeps you in un- 
failing touch with the best of modern books. It 

is rendered by the Book Society. 
Each month the distinguished and authoritativ 
Selection Committee of the Book Society meet to deter- 
mine their considered and agreed choice from among 


the manuscripts submitted to them in advance by the 


leading publishers—the pick of the publishers’ own Iists. 
The Committee’s Chairman is Hugh Walpo le. ‘His 
colle: agues are is b. Priest v; (,eorge Gordon, Clemenes 
Dane, and Sylvia Lynd. 
That is their book for the month. It reacl the 
members of the Book Society on the morning of its 


publication. 

With it comes a supplementary list of other recom- 
mended good books, with the Committee’s criticism of 
each. That list is a guar- 
antee against YOUR COMMITTEE disapp: it 
ment ; tor anybody t 
whom the HUGH WALPOLE first book 
Bdesicrnigcenncd pen to appeal 


is free to ex- J. B. PRIESTLEY change it 
within five GEORGE GORDON days for any 


of the other innate ~ r gaamars spec ified 
bo« ks, There CLEMENCE DANE = no € n tran< 

fee to the Book Society. 
There is only SYLVIA LYND the bare pub 
lished price »f the monthly 


book. The invaluable service you receive costs you 
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nothing. 
Think of the time and trouble and money that member- 
Not a minute of your precious read- 


ship will save you. 
r miss a book of 


ing leisure is ever wasted. You never 
outstanding importance. You never have to 
turn.” The books you get are inexpensive ones—and 
the ones you ll want to kee p. 
Never to miss an outstanding book. Never to wast 
your precious leisure on a book that you don’t care about. 
Never to have to wait your turn for the book that every- 
body's discussing. Nerer to buy a book that you won't 
want to read and even read ag un. How much would 
you be prepared to pay to be c n of those * nevers ” 
Anything in reason, you'll say. “Well! that’s just the 
; 


“wait vour 


service that the Book Society can render you—for 
nothing. 
D m’'t wait. Send for the Free Booklet now. All 


1 have to do is fill in the printed form below and send 


it to The Book Society at 38 Guemenn Place, S.W. 1. 


REMEMBER IT COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 
AND YOU ARE ONLY A MEMBER FOR 
SO LONG AS YOU WISH 






:‘SEND You may send me, without cost to 
; myself, your free booklet explaining how 
: THIS the Book Society operates. I understand 

that this involyes me in no obligation to 


subscribe to your service, 


| 








_BLACKIE & SON 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE HISTORY OF 


CHRISTIANITY 


IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 
A Collective V/ork. 

With l-w! It 

Centributers 
Cyril Bailey, M.B.E., M.A.; Rev. J. H. Baxter, M.A., B.D.; 
E. R. Bevan, O.B.E., M.A., a. a8 “- rof. F. C 
Burkitt, F.B.A., D.D.; Rev. C. Dodd, 3 M.. .; Rev. A. F. 
Findlay, M.A., D.D.; Rev. F. i. pr ove Jackson, D.D.; 
Prof. J. Garstang, M.A., B.Litt., D. Se. ; Sir F. G. Kenyon, 
G.B.E., K.C.B., M.A.; Rev. Archibaid Main, D.D., D.Litt 
Right Rev. G. Milligan, D.D., D.C.L.; Rev. James Moffatt 
D.D., D.Litt.; Prof. G. Murray, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D.; 
David Ogg, M.A.; Prof. R. S. Rait, C.B.E., M.A., LL.D.; 
Rev. C. A. Scott, D.D.; Rev. Canon D. C. Simpson, M.A., 
D.D.; Most Rev. W. Temple, D.D., D.Litt.; T. G. Tucker, 
C.M.G., Litt.D.; Rev. E. W. Watson, D.D.; Prof. C. C. 
Julian Webb, M.A., F.B.A.; Rev. H. B. Workman, D.D., 
D. Litt. 


Companior tion F olume 
EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


= _— ' 
t 


BLACKIE AND SON, “LIMITED. 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4. 











“ There is much to please the lover of 





good verse” in 


The SONG 
of GOLD 


Poems by Maimie A. 


RICHARDSON 


2 + 4 
5/U net 





‘ 


“They are graceful and rhythni . 
(Times Literary Supplement). The 
pathos of love and youth chime finely in 


the pages” (Scots Observer). “ They 
ring true to theme and season” (Scot. 

man). “ The poetical confessions of a 
beautiful soul comprise a book to read 
again and again” (Oban Times). “<A 
charming | ae there’s much to 


please th e lover of g ‘ood verse” (Dundee 


« {dz crtiser). 





¢ (Mr. or Mrs.) sesso 

: pris HODDER & STOUGHTON, LTD.. 
BS) serrerrseeesrssesessnenesecneeeenenunscsaseneneneescusnennanenscetenns PUBLISHERS - - LONDON 
i {THE BOOK SOCIETY, LTD., 38 Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.1. | | 
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ADVERTISEMENT FOR 


SUNBEAM:«CARS 


The output of Sunbeam Cars is controlled so that each car may be 
turned out as perfect as picked materials and supreme workmanship 
‘an make it. That is why it is still a distinction to drive a Sunbeam. 


* 


THE SUPREME SUNBEAM. The 25 h.p. Limousine, a 
seven-seater enclosed car on six-cylinder chassis, provides a 
brilliant example of coachwork. The superbly built body 
with all its rich equipment costs you but £455, for while the 
price of the chassis is £705 that of the complete car is only 


£1250. Dunlop tyres standard on all mode!s ~ 16 h.p. to 35 hep. 


THE SUNBLAM MeTOR CAR CO. LTD. WOLVERTIAMPTON. LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT, 12 PRINCES ST., HANOVER SO., Wit 
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petrol prices as affecting motor transport. in the British 
Empire. 

It would appear that there are two essential points to 
bear in mind in connexien with motor taxation and petrol 
prices. The present outcry aimst the recent rise in the 
price of petrol is a comparatively side issue, and since it 
tends to get away from and hide the real pomt. it is a great 
pity that so much prominence s been civen to it The 


! 
lustry is not only important, 
trade here 
Yoo much 


need of encouraging our motor ine 
but likely to prove vital in the 
and in the development of the Empire overseas. 
stress cannot be laid upon the matter, and the first essential 
s to persuade the Government to take the motor industry 
America, where ii now ranks first 
mndor third-rate importance. 
make evervthing 
Machines should 
sell at lower and 


future interest of 


seriously, as is the case in 
and not to look upon it as of se 
The necessary factor for expansion is to 
connected with 


motor transport cheaper. 


i 
that ther 





be produced in such a way ean 
more competitive prices both at home and abroad, muin- 
tenance should be lowered. and roads should be 


improved 
spread over a period of vears. 


constructed with the costs 
x . ‘ * 

The British motor industry, if it is to survive and preserve 
ahealthy constitution, must help itself, and the way towards 
lower production costs, and consequently greater output and 
sales, is by amalgamation in order to avoid overlapping of 
and types while ensuring more concentrated and 
fective propaganda. The American motor industry was 
never more alive than it y, and no efforts are being 
spared to increase the export markets, many of which should 
be ours and should prove source of increased 
employment and trade expa number of years. 
The industry here. however, is in a somewhat peculiar 
position, and desirable and essential as self-help is, we shall 
never get the full benefit which development in this industry 


makes 
is to-day, 
a considerable 


nsion over a 





ould bring to the nation without practical encouragement 
from the Government The mote ehicle user here is taxed 
more heavily than in any country in the world, it is 
fact which bears out the common-sense policy of United 
States in going for turnover and our short-sighted view in 
id ipting a high tax per vehicle unit, that the vreatest incre: 

in total receipts here has been for the category of privat 
ars — where the average tax per ve~icle is comparatively low 
and declining— while the nallest ‘ ne} 


e group containin 


is heen in the 

erage tax is hich and increasing. 
ras directed against the retention 
rather than against a rise in the | 


far as car owners are 


ny rate as 





rhious 


ir more to the point. 


maiter as many 


tor transport of all kind 
Given this, it would 
whol 
ar better now, and in the taxation in correspond- 
nee with the use or mileage of vehicles and in no way adjusted 
» that it proves a handicap on design. There ; I 


1y mind that ! a estie , 


It is primarily important that n 
wuld be taxed at a lower annua! rate. 


erve the welfare of the 


industry and the nation as a 


future. were 


is noe doubt in 


in the i ot cars the horse-power tax buses 








pon an out-of-date formula for rating horse-power las 
yarred seriously against our export trade. and provided the 
American with a most useful weapon for propaganda. It is 
tue that a horse-power tax which takes in for rating the 


well now 


American, 


liameter of the cylinder and not the siroke as 
favours here the modern British car and not the 
and thus is a form of mild safeguard: on the other hand. 
with higher-priced petrol the British high efficiency engine 
and chassis, which are definitely very much more 

for a given output of work, are certainiy in a favourabl 
position. It is understandable t the industrial 


t t those who employ 


economical 





motor 
branch of the industry, and commercial 
notor vehicles, do not like a rise in the price of fuel. for even 
an additional penny in the vehicl mile will 
hein an expenditure on a fleet of several thousand additional 


cost a often 


bounds a year. Any increase here. however. should be offset 
nh taxation by other means. 
s: 2 oe * 


We come now to the second point of real importance. and 
that is the matter of a home-produced and relatively ines 
pensive fuel, and the greatest promise for the future 

ippear to be oil from coal. There is a ‘ve amount of 
tesearch and practical experiment being carried out in this 
country and on the Continent at the present time in the 
derivation of oil from coal. If oil could be produced on a 
commercial basis here in this way it would prove of untold 
benefit to the country, for it ! 


would 





would not only revive the coal. 











Motors and Motoring 

Motor Taxation—Petrol Prices 
Tun Spectator in a leading article has recentiv dealt with — fields and absorb much unemployment with conse nt saving 
‘Petrol and Monopoly.” it is proposed here to refer to to the nation, but would stimulate other trad including 


the motor industry. I believe the chief obstacle to commer- 


cializing oil from coal has been the ine XpeDsiveness 
' 





and it was probable that this was t chief reason f r the 
tax put on imported spirit last year. It is also possible that 
the oil companics m: well have anticipated a further ict sc 
in taxation, and have h yped by putting up their price if 
only for a time. to counteract anv rise in this di 


No doubt the big oil importing concerns are by now ! 





interested in the best processes of derivin oil from 

at the same dime imported fuel is the direct source of 

vreat wealth. and consequent}, ‘ in hardly blam , 
for using what weapons they can in the fight. I should like 
to see motor taxation substantially reduced in the agerevute, 


but not by cheaper imported oi!, and in such a way that 
designers would not be restricted in their efforts to supply 
the needs of the Empire as a whole. no 
would be given the encouragement which it rightly deserves 
and assuredly needs. while we should be nearer the day 
unemployment would be absorbed and we should be inde- 
pendent of foreign supplies of a « 


ommodityv which has now 
become part and parcel of the national life. 


when 





* * a * 


‘ 


ear Is the ONE host used in this count hut 


The small hh 
machines of the larger type are obviously needed too, and 
this is evidenced by the number of full-sized American cars 
which are seen on British Is. The 20 65 h.p. 6-cvlinder 
HIumber is a big enough model to : 
yet it is not unwieldy to be owner-driven and n 


rou 


nodate a chaulieur, 


wcomt 




















It may be recalled that Humber’s was not ve lon LO 
connected with Hillman, and since the fusien of interests 
further progress has been made tn example is that the 
seven-seated 20 65 h.p. HWunils landaulette lin 
has been reduced to £S75. t! five-seater saloon to £750 
and the dual-purpose model. which is an open tourer wit! 
wind-up windows. to £610. The chassi pri Coy down 
no less than €70 to £500. 
ec RAC. hh sul rit 1 \ . 

of £100 which is he i ra i ; 
auspices of tl he i Institute « | } 
standard sign | trol fill f 
be ultimately schedul | i { ! 
of the Petrol Conseolid H . 
part o th vrenes “ 
distiew t t f 

LNT t I = 
the Lea Francis. Alvis. and Sunbeam: Compa 
have been received } thre mas thig ce % 
Frophy Race in Utst j rs Trace ‘ ' 
Lea Francis ¢ an i Heimry nd jt is - 
ince a Sunhe team ! i . nid é 
of a team of these famoi Ca will ld eousid 
interest of tI . which will | ela inh -Atiwus 

x 

The yhid t civht ‘ whi ~ \ 
took to America for the use « | i 1 Seis ssistiints, 
is the lowest-priced straight cight on the Brriish m 
The example shown at Olvwn pia last vear v consid 
interest. I have for several ars been ; | 
straight eight for medi ! Zed cn { 
hie batch of the-c Hillman s despatcle 1 the ¢ ry 
works this wee lL went te e i 

lit, Majesty the Wing h hor Ty ’ 
Linuted with an ord: ora new Daiml i iis Ni sf 5 
speciz! use. ti I H nel i | } 
carly summer, is a Palmler Double-Six 5G, ed with a 
Hooper brougham. Plmeoecar will bi} ii jc S persona 
use. as distinet from the ‘ 1) vhich e ls 
on State occasion 

In m lied t | i 
JOUPIIGN Trace ‘ > i « i 
t numerou ( est miav be siuted i Cel n 
wes a Triuny s C1 ! i ‘ 
Vrioat ‘ 
sutistiied with renel ~ ‘i 
recrossed the \ustralian continent from Svyviinev to Perth 
on the same ¢ rolcit tat wwe {} { 
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A SOUND 
INVESTMENT 


By giving employment to men out of 
work jor years, courage and initiative are 
restored, the burden of despair is lifted. 


Tn the Mining Areas there are thousands 
ot “ surplus ” workers who must wait for 
transfer, and thousands more who cannot 
leave. Productive work must be found 
A beginning is being made. 


lor these. 


Work for Youths. 
in teams, they serve the communities in 
Which they live. Just now in Wales they 

re making playgrounds tor the children. 


Voluntarily organised 


Work for Young Men. Many are without 
“sehet ” or “ \Vork-—sanitation, 
ete., may be found by local authorities ; 

Or there is train- 

Or there is 


doles.” 


we lind maintenance. 
ing for other occupations. 
-for which no 


road work-——really urgent 


(Giovernment grants can be obtained. 


Work for Older Men. 


restarted or opened up. 


Allotments are 
Land, 
This 
Spring 80,000 miners are orce more 
their allotments with 


being 
fencing, seed, tools are obtained. 


working on 
enthusiasm, 


We want to get the wheels of normal 
lite going again. 


The Need is Pressing— 
The Results are Permanent 


Plea id yifts of money and clothing, which 


will be yratefully acknowledged, to the 
Society of Friends (Quakers) 


Coalfields Distress 
Committee 


roy ' $ 
(Cf Joan M. Perv) 


airthan: 


Roem S.. FRIENDS HOUSE, 





STON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
( he North of tiagland should be sent to 
tf Vount Street, Manchester 














COMPANY MEETING. 


THE 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


The Ninety-first Annual General Meeting of The Scottish Provident 
Institution was held in Edinburgh on Wednesday, Marci 20t] 
1929. 

Mr. Alexander Maitland, K.C., in the chair. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, sai: 

RereorT FOR THE YEAR 1928. 

We are glad to report that the Net New Business completed, 
£2,789,885, is over £329,000 more than in 1927. This, naturally, 
brings an increase in the New Premium Income, the figure for the 
past year being £191,241 against £122,226 for the previous year— 
an improvement of £69,000. You may remember that in 1927 we 
increased our Annuity Rates. or, in other words, reduced our 
prices for Annuities. The public response thereto is shown by 
the figures under the heading of Annuities; 378 Bonds were 


| granted, in respect of which the large sum of £331,498 was received 
in single payments and £1,522 Its. 3d. in annual premiums —a 
| total increase of nearly £200,000 over the 1927 figure. The satis 
factory feature in doing this business is not so much the profit 


we may earn as the connexions formed, which we anticipate will 
prove new sources of Life Assurance business. The Total Receipts, 


including net interest, at £2,485,.328 show a satisfactory increase of 
| over £320,000, The Mortality Experience, at 73 per cent. of the 
“expected” claims, has been favourable, and maturing Endow. 


| increase over the corresponding claims of former vears. 


£314,055 show, as is to be anticipated, at 
The total 
claims paid in the year were £1,253,664 as against £1,228,190 for 
19: It is pleasing to report an increase in the Funds of nearly 
£682,000 for the year, one of the largest increases we have ever 
reported—and this after writing off from certain securities the 
sum of £1)0,362 in connexion with our Investigation. The Rate 
of interest realized on the Total Funds, including the Reserva 
Fund, at £4 14s. 8d. net shows en improvement of 2s. 5d. per 
cent. 


ment Assurances at 








Our expense ratio at 16.1 per cent. of the Premium Income 
is practically identical with the ratio of the previous year, and 
cannot be regarded as extravagant, looking to the low rates of 
premiums which we charge. As a percentage of the Total Receipts 
it shows at 7.81 a slight decrease. 

After referring to the loss sustained through the death of Sir 
James Hodsdon, the Chief Medical Officer, and Mr. Robert W. 
Dundas, W.S., Director, and intimating the resignation from: the 
Board of Mr. James Graham Watson, the former Manager, and 
Mr. D. Douglas Maclagan, the Senior Director, the Chairman pro- 
ceeded to deal with the results of the Quinquennial Investigation 
and in the course of his remarks said that a Valuation on the ‘sual 
stringent basis disclosed a surplus of £2,088,425, of which £1,619,795 
arose on the Common Fund, £468,077 on the Endowment Assurance 
Fund, and £553 on the Capital Redemption Fund. 

On Whole-Life Policies (Common Fund), entitled to participate, 
the following bonuses had been declared : 

(#) To policies sharing for the first timme—£1 10s. per cent. per 





annum, for the full period of their duration, less the years 
1914-1918; 

(b) To those sharing for the second time —-£1 15s. per cent. per 
annum, for the quinquennium ; 

(ce) To those which have already shared at least twice £2 per 


cent. per annum, for the quinquennium. 
This absorbed £1,010,286 of the Surplus on the Common Fund. 
Of the balance, £342,450 was reserved in respect of policies not 
yet entitled to participate. and £267,059 was retained as an addi- 
tional reserve to provide tor the valuation on the present isis 
of New Business at the revised Premium Rates. 

Endowment Assurances (Special Fund) received £2 
annum (comnpound), for the quinquennium. This absorbed £446,876 
of the Surplus on this Fund, the balance of £21,201 being carried 
forward. 

After commenting on the highly favourable results of the 
Investigation, referring to the recent reduction in the Premium 
Rates for Whole-Life Assurance and explaining the necessity for 
the special reserve in connexion therewith, the Chairman concluced : 
We enter upon a fresh quinquenniuwm with a record of which wo 
may well be proud, and with a Distinctive System so peculiarly 
suited to meet the need for protection arising out of present-day 
conditions that we are confident it will appeal to an ever-increasing 
section of the insuring public. 1 would again remind our policy- 
holders that as Members of a Mutual Association they can perform 
no more useful service than that of recommending the 
to their friends. Before formally putting the motion for the 
adoption of the Report [ would acknowledge on behalf of the 
Directors, and speaking as a representative of the Members, the 
services of the Officials at Head Office and Branches, and the 
staffs under their control. The Report submitted affords ample 


per cent. per 


frnstitution 


testimony to the value of these services, and to the lov alt ith 
which all concerned have co-operated in produ ing such tise 
factory results. 

The motion was seconded box Professor FE. M Wedd thy 
and carried unanimously. 

The Directorate was thereafter constituted 

Mr. Francis More, C.A.. was reappointed Auditor 

On the motion of Mr. A. Douglas Haddon, Hawick. thank- 3) 
voted to the Directors, and to the Chairman on the motion of 


Mr. Alfred Shepherd, W.S. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Electioneering Planks—A Neglected Point 


J nwAVe referred on more than oue oceasion to the fact 
that the approaching General Election must be counted 
among the factors tending to restrict dealings on the 
Stock Exchange, and as the date approaches its influence 
will possibly become even more pronounced. Quite apart 
from any desires which may exist in the Citv as to the 
return of this or that political party, the mere fact of un- 
certainty as to which Government may be in power and 
which policy may be pursued is always a factor detri- 
mental both to financial and commercial business, 
THe * OvTsipER.” 
At a moment when all parties are 
their bids for public support, I notice a cartoon in last 
Monday’s Daily Express, by that clever 
Strube, which well merits the attention of the three great 
party leaders. The cartoonist represents Mr. Baldwin. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, and Mr. Lloyd George, ) 
of ** bookies,” immediat« I outside the (political) paddock 
offering furiously odds on that particular horse. 
Immediately inside the paddock is the little figure of the 
rdinary Englishman or taxpayer. dressed as a jockey, 
standing by a neglected and distinctly emaciated horse 
bearing the words, * ‘ 
“ Thaven't heard one of t 
namie yet.” 
A ConspPikacy 01 , 
The cartoonist hits off the situation unfortunately only 
too truly, and the reason is not far to seek— namely, that 
the horse is seldom a for Klection times, for 
the simple reason that its merits are never truly perecived. 
For very Many years how each political party appears to 
have vied with the other in promising the masses of the 
people certain great benefits which are to be achieved 
through the steady pressure upon the direct taxpayer and 
upon the capitalist, in particular, and it has now come 
to this—that there a kind of general 
agreement reached between the various parties in assuring 
the public that further economy in the National Expen- 
‘Social Services ” 


\ ivorously making 


cartoonist, 


} 
] 


in the rote 


this or 


kK TT hk btha 5 } } A } pe 
2CONOTIV, aha The JOCKCV Is SAVING : 
1 | 1: ‘ . a ® ’ . 
hose book mention mV horse s 


EXTRAVAGANCE 


favourite one 


seems to have been 


diture is impossible without touching 
and that any that direction is something 
which will not admit of discussion. It is the kind of areu- 
ment sometimes used in public company finance until the 
shareholders, at last restive at the ; 
dividends, appoint a of investigation, when it 
is usually found that there are pleaty of opportunities for 
reforms calculated to 
bring back prosperity to 
TAX ATION 

It is diflicult, however, to sec 
economies in National Kxpenditure 
maxim which used to be regarded as a cardinal principle, 
hamely, that taxation and representation go together, is 
disregarded. In other words, the number of individuals 
contributing the major portion of the direct taxation is 
so weak when expressed in voting power, that politicians 


f 


of all parties are only too ready to ignore them and to 


reduction in 


vTOWING absence ol 


commuttes 


thr company’s position and 
thre 
REPRESENTATION, 
shall ever obtain 


the old 


suVve 
1 i 

share hold rs, 

{ND 

! 

now Wwe 


so long as 


address their observations to the ereat mass ol voters, 
many of which pay no direct taxation at all. 
Tuk Aciw Test. 

And yet, at first sight, it seems so eminently fair that 
a taxpayer should be called upon to pay in accordance 
with his capacity that few are disposed to challenge the 
point which is so readily mack by defenders of the high 
Income, Super Tax, and Death Duties, &e. The whole 
matter, however, resolves itself surely into a question of 
whether our present system of extravagant expenditure 
bolstered up by enormous direct taxation does or docs 
ot minister to the prosperity of the country as a whole. 
If it does, little more need be said in its defence, though 
it must be clearly understood that by the prosperity of 
the country as a whole is meant whether it does or does 
not add to the total wealth fund and not simply whether 
through taking money out of one pocket and transferring 
it to another the standard of living and the hours of 
leisure may be raised over the entire community. Because, 
if the wealth fund as a whole is diminished aad not 





increased, and if, moreover, forces are being sel ai work 

which impede industry in its competition with fore 

countries, then sooner or later there must come the ti 

when the pres¢ nt SS stem breal s down yy ifs own werght 
AMBITION WANTED. 

What, of course. is required in this country is) that 
industry should be rely red iPORL CNCESSIN Taxation vd 
should be freer to fight it Way to prospec! | bw its 
own organization and ingenuity should be able once more 
not only to hold its own in competition with other coun 
tries but take a sufficient lead in. s ipplving foreign 
markets to win back judustrial tivil uid sperit 
an extent providing cimploy t 
Much might be done in this direetio t ‘ 
strong lead through drastic ccone ! e National 
Expenditure  Jpiden nia doubt Iso J | 
indeed, is being done. throueh inmproved lustrial 
organization. What, how mus | wired j ‘ 
quickening of ambitious effort through ( iY 
community, It is a quicken vi » to 
some extent I) employer: themselves in ad quate rewards 
for increased quantits and efficiency of output, but it 
must also come from a desire on the part work to 
secure better wages even if the price of longer hours 
and more intense effort has to be paid. Ane i tract 
union regulations there should be anvthing to cramp th 
spirit of en ry\ and canbition whic hi iff ll, is tl 
country's greatest asset then it is time that the power of 
those unions in those particular respects was no longer 
permitted to drag down the moral stat Hol rf 
workers in our ercat indust: 

\ W. Kippy. 


The General Electric Controvers 


I REFERRED last weck to the problem pres Ll by tl 


acquirement by America of a imajorit of shares ’ 
eertain British industries, and without ssing 1\ 
opinion on the merits of the particular point at issue 
J cited the ease ot the Gene rial Kel ctr { “1 ee vhich COll-~ 
fronted with the fact of huge purchases of its cxisting 
shares by America. pursued a course OL 1 kine a hew 
issue of 1,500,000 Ordinary shares not to its own shares 
holders but to the British public only. 

The storm of protests aroused by this a moon thee 
part of the Directors of the General Electric Co. have 
amounted almost to an international incident, and as 
readers of this column are doubtless aware, the protests 
resulted in a withdrawal of the iss if Jiterally” tl 
twelfth hour. Prospectuses had been Funds Isstl d 
and circulated, spaces for advertisements in the news- 
papers had been taken, and although Mondas papers 
which were to have coutemed the advertisements hac 


y 


instead the announcement that they had been postponed, 


for the shares h ready b 


a number of 
received. 


applic ations 





A REFERENCE LIBRARY 


FOR THE TABLE 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY (23,000) FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
. i, CO “Pp »tapcy) CLASSICS & MYTHOLOGY 
ATLAS (145 COLOURED MAPS) FRENCH & LATIN QUOTATIONS 


GAZETTEER (36,000) ENGLISH OUOTATIONS 
ENCYCLOPADIA (7,000) PROVERRS 


Desk Use: Inches 8 
Styles of Leather: Fr 


Convenient Size for 
Bound in Various 
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Barris TRADITIONS. 

And yet there is general satisfaction in the City that 
the protests of American shareholders have received 
attention, and this satisfaction is not the least pronounced 
amongst those who are most concerned with the 
embarassing problem of America’s power and apparently 
America’s disposition to acquire a majority of shares 
in many English undertakings. It is felt, however, that 
at all costs this country must be true to its traditions of 
straightforwardness and justice in everything pertain- 
ing to its financial policy, and because there. was a 
certain amount of ground for reasonable complaint on 
the part of American shareholders of the General Electric 
Co. it was desirable that those complaints should be 
recognized and should receive attention. 

Votinc Power. 

Briefly the position seems to have been that while the 
General Electric Co. has been at pains to have its articles 
of association revised in the direction of securing voting 
control in the hands of the British shareholders, American 
buying of the shares has been so persistent as to involve 
a majority of the shareholdings passing to the other side 
of the Atlantic. Some idea of the extraordinary character 
of the buying and the value set by the purchasers on 
shares, which after all were only receiving a 10 per cent. 
dividend, may be gathered from the fact that at one time 
last January the £1 shares touched £4, and even last week 
immediately before the new issue was to be made the price 
was as high as 55s. 

SHAREHOLDERS Ricuts. 

It is really on this question of market price that the 
main claim of the American shareholders rests. In 
other words, if the company had made its issue at round 
about the market price there would have becn no special 
value attaching to them from existing sharcholders’ 
point of view, whether American or British. When, 
however, it comes to issuing a £1 share about 13s. below 
the market quotation, the issue then begins to partake 
of a bonus character, and it is customary in all such 
instances for ¢xiSting shareholders to have’ the first 
opportunity of participating, in which case it would 
presumably have been impossible to differentiate between 
American and British sharcholders. Of course, the 
Chairman of the company might urge, and indeed I 
believe did urge, that in having the shares offered direct 
to the public through an intermediary at the price of 42s. 
a share, such price was more in accordance with a 10 per 
cent. dividend proposition than the high price quoted 
in the market, a price due, probably, in large meusure to 
American buying. But while there may be some truth 
in this very one point of view, it scarcely affects the 
main contention that by reason of the current market 
quotation of the existing Ordinary shares the new shares 
carried a potential value in them, and that those who 
had the first claim to that potential value were the 
existing shareholders of the company. 

Tue Proptem Remains. 

However, it is understood that the company is 
endeavouring to discover some means by which the issue 
‘an be made on lines which adequately recognize the 
reasonable claims of American shareholders, and which 
at the same time shall as far as may be possible preserve 
the company’s policy of doing nothing to further the 
increased holding of its shares by those outside the 
country. For quite apart from the particular points which 
have arisen in this matter of the General Electric: issue, 
the problem of the foreign acquisition of shares of import- 
ant English undertakings remains an embarassing one. 

Artrucr W. Kiopy. 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS Berrer. 
ALTniovcGH monetary influences continue to dominate the 
situation on the Stock Exchange, the tone has been rather 
better during the past week. Not that there has been any 
radical change in the monetary outlook, and, indeed, the rise 
in the Italian Bank Rate and the talk of an advance in other 
Kuropean Bank Rates suggest that Europe is very much 
on the defensive owing to the high money rates in New 
York. Nevertheless, the American exchange, 
moving further against this country, hes improved a little 
end the Bank of England has succeeded in obtaining a fair 


instead of 


amount of gold from the Cape. The Stock Exchange had 
been so greatly fearing that ere this more gold might have 
gone to America, followed by a rise in our Bank Rate, that 
from sheer relief with regard to the developments of the 
past week there has been a rally in most departments of 
the stock markets. 
* * * * 
COMPTROLLERSHIP OF THE BANK. 

From the time of the announcement a few months ago 
of the election of Sir Ernest Harvey as a Director of the Bank 
of England and as Deputy Governor for the ensuing year, 
there has been a good deal of speculation in the City as to 
who would fill the high post of Comptrollership, held for 
some few years by Sir Ernest. The post is, of course, a 
comparatively new one, the first to fill it having been Sir 
Gordon Nairne, who has previously been chief cashier. When 
Sir Gordon became a director a few years ago, the post of 
Comptrollership was again filled by the then chief cashier, 
Sir Ernest Harvey, and there was, of course, little doubt 
in the City that precedent would again be followed. Such, 
Iam glad to say, has proved to be the case, the announcement 
having been made during the past weck that Mr. C. P. Mahon, 
whose signature has become increasingly familiar to the 
public in recent months through its appearance on the £1 
and 10s. notes,is to take up the Comptrollership as from 
the 27th inst. 

* * * * 
Tue New Dercry. 

Immediately after Easter the change over in 
Governors will take place. Mr. Cecil Lubbock, to whom the 
City as well as the Bank Court feels that it owes a debt of 
gratitude for the able manner in which he has seconded the 
labours of Mr. Norman, the Governor, for many years, will 
then be retiring from the Deputy Governorship, though not, 
of course, from the Directorate, while his place will be filled 
by Sir Ernest Musgrave Harvey. The occasion is an interest- 
ing one inasmuch as it will be the first time that an ex-per- 
manent official of the Bank has served as Deputy Governor. 

% 1% * % 


Deputy 


VickERS’ PROGREsS. 

When the recent dividend of Vickers Limited was announced 
at the same rate as a year ago, namely. 8 per cent. on the 
shares at their present written down value, the market was 
a little disappointed, but since the appearance of the report 
it is seen that there has really been good progress, and that 
the maintenance of the dividend at the former rate expresses 
a thoroughly sound conservative policy adopted by the present 
board. It is true that there has been a trifling decline in 
net profits, but the decline is more apparent than real, being 
partiy connected with the changes in the arrangement of tly 
uccounts. The company now operates purely through 
subsidiaries, and no depreciation has to be written off by 
the parent concern. The balance sheet is a clear one and 
shows a strong position. The total of cash is £1,849,000 as 
against £1,257,000, while British Government Securities total 
£3,827,000 against £2,136,000. In fact the total of first-class 
securities in the balance sheet is now £5,416,000 against only 
£3,399,000. Moreover, there is a further large addition to 
the reserve of £250,000, raising it to £750,000 and also a large 
carry forward. It is clear that on the profits now being 
earneda much higher dividend could be paid, but the Directors 
very wisely in view of past events and the general uncertainty 
of the industrial outlook, are preferring to strengthen the 
position at all points. 

* * % * 
Marein AND Wress. 

The annual report of Mappin and Webb for the past year 
shows that, there has been a further substantial increase in 
the profit. the figure being £102,781 against £86,817. Never- 
theless, the directors continue to pursue a most conservative 
policy as regards the dividend, which is maintained at 10 per 
cent., a distribution involving only £25,600 after payment of 
of £36,000 for the preference dividend. A further sum of 
£50.000, however, is added to the reserve as compared with 
£20,000 in the previous year. The report states that the 
extension of the Oxford Street premises is proceeding and is 
expected to be a source of further income in the future. 

* * ws % 
DeBeNuHAMS’ PROGRESS. 

Special interest attaches to the report of Debenha:ns 
Limited for the year ending December $ist last, as it is the 
first report to show the effect of the acquisition of the ordinary 
shares of the Drapery Trust Limited. A precise comparison 
with profits, is diflicuit, but the figures indicate that there 
has been an expansion in business and in profits, thoroughly 
representing the increase in capital. Profits for the past 
year reached the very large figure of £962,£44 as compared 
with £734,093 in the previous year. The increased capital, 
however, of course involves larger distributions, and since 
the date of the balance sheet there has been a further issue of 
capital. This, however, was in the form of debenture stock, 
and it was issued on terms which should add still further to 
the profit earning capacity of the company, A. W. K, 
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